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BAYREUTH. 

I AM not going to give my readers a categorical 
description of "bright, magic Bayreuth," as Jean 
Paul justly calls this delightful spot* with its 
enchanted girdle of environment — for it is in truth 
its setting, or environment; that gives to Bayreuth 
its singular charm. Who that has once seen 
those picturesque, fir-capped mountains, or whose 
weary eyes have been refreshed by the tender 
green of those long stretches of undulating 
meadow-lands — water-clad they may be called, 

♦ "Little city of my habitation," writes Jean Paul Richter, "to 
which I belong on this side of the grave, at the foot of the fir-capped 
mountains." Richter lived till his death amidst the green meadows 
and sheltered valleys of his little city ; he had a house on the 
beautiful margin of the Mayn, commanding an extensive prospect of 
the region he loved so dearly. 
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can ever forget the impression received. With the 
spires of Bayreuth in the distance, the fir-topped 
mountains in the background, the pine forest in 
the foreground, and all round " the wide plain or 
wide valley," it is a scene that fills the heart of the 
beholder with silent happiness, or it may be with 
gratitude to the Creator of such an exquisite 
landscape. 

It must not be imagined that this beautiful 
landscape is wanting in that old-world charm, 
without which a lovely landscape resembles a 
lovely woman destitute of soul or feeling. Bay- 
reuth is full of associations. Although until 1881 
it was little known to English or American 
travellers, Bayreuth had played a considerable 
r61e in the history of Germany, which is a mine of 
interesting lore for those, who like to read of the 
doings of brave men and their romantic love 
episodes, for the German heroes were as dis- 
tinguished in love as they were in war ; but before 
going into this bygone but interesting record we 
must take a look at the map and see how large 
was the actual extent of Bayreuth. There we see 
that included under this name was Brandenburg 
(the home of the royal House of Prussia), the 
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principalities of Culmbach-Bayreuth, together with 
the upper portion of the Burggraf of Nurnberg, and 
including Nurnberg itself, and Rothenberg ; a princi- 
pality — in fact, Duchy by proper right, but set 
down in the old deeds as only Margraviate, or 
small duchy, its ruler styled only Margraf or 
Margrave, which was the cause of much dissension 
and bitterness. 

The first of these Margrafs comes on the scene 
so far back as 1005. He was evidently a soldier 
of fortune, by name Count Berenger of Salzbach, 
who married the daughter of Margraf Hezzilo of 
Schwanfurt (who had been made Duke of Bavaria). 
Duke Hezzilo gave his son-in-law Berenger, as a 
wedding portion with his bride, a slice of territory, 
called " Baireuth." This was in the year 1005, or 
thereabouts. Berenger did well with the slice of 
territory given to him. In the first place he tried 
to convert his pagan subjects to Christianity, and 
he is credited with having founded the town of 
Baireuth, although there is no proof of any town, 
or vestige of a town, until 1 1 94. Then Berenger 
disappears from the chronicle and other personages 
flit through the pages, people of small importance, 
until we come to one who is of mark, one Berthold, 

9 
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a famous warrior and crusader, who later was 
created Duke of Meran by Frederick Barbarossa. 
This Berthold, Duke of Meran, when he grew tired 
of fighting, came back to Baireuth and died there, 
being succeeded by his descendants, the last of 
whom, Duke Otto the Second, was murdered, 1281. 
"His possessions," says Carlyle, "being snatched 
by his neighbour the Brandenberg-HohenzoUern 
Burggraf, Friedrich of Niirnberg, or Nuremberg, 
who managed to secure to himself Baireuth and 
some adjacencies, this of Baireuth proving a 
notable possession to the Hohenzollern family." 

This possession increased as years went on, 
until it became of large extent. Territories 
under the names of Margrafdom of Anspach and 
of Baireuth,* or in general Margrafdom of Culm- 
bach, which includes both, have become familiar 
in history. The Bayreuth Margrafdom was often 
called Margrafdom - on - the - Hill, and that of 
Anspach, Margrafdom-under-the-Hill. Their big, 



• The word Baireuth means a piece of ground reclaimed or dug up 
by the Bavarians, reut, or reuth, being still made use of by the 
peasants to designate a spade or shovel, which is always to be seen 
hanging to the plough. 

Baireuth is the ancient method of spelling ; Bayreuth the modern. 
— Carlyle's " Frederick the Great." 
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old Castle of Plessenburg still stands on its height 
near to Culmbach, looking down over the pleasant 
meeting of the Red and White Mayn Rivers and 
their fruitful valleys, awakening many thoughts in 
the traveller. There is Anspach Schloss and 
Bayreuth Schloss, — " Mansion this, one day, of 
our little Wilhelmina of Berlin (the Margravine of 
Bayreuth, Prussian princess), Fitzkin's (Frederick 
the Great's) sister, now prattling there in so old a 
way, where notabilities have been one and another, 
which Jean Paul, too, saw daily in his walks while 
alive and looking skyward ; these and other castles 
and things, belonging now wholly to Bavaria, will 
continue memorable for HohenzoUern history."* 

There were in all twelve of these HohenzoUern 
Margraves, or Electors, more properly designated ; 
but the principal interest for us (although in all 
ways their story is most interesting) centres in the 
second elector's son, one John the Alchemist, who 
dabbled — and if all stories are right, more than 
dabbled — gave himself over, in fact, to devilish 
distillations ; who, although the first born and 
hereditary elector of Brandenburg, resigned his 
right in favour of his brother Frederick, and 

* Carlyle's " History of Frederick the Great." 
II 
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accepted in lieu of electorship the better half of 
the Culmbach territory called Baireuth, and there 
" distilled peacefully and sublimated at discretion, 
the government there being an easy task, and 
fitted for a soft, speculative man." He died 1464. 
The alchemist, who after all had done little 
harm to anyone but himself, having sublimated 
into the next world, his appanage of Bayreuth 
passed to his brother Albert, who was in luck's 
way, the electorate of Brandenburg having like- 
wise fallen to him. He was the third elector, 
" a tall, fiery, tough old gentleman of formidable 
talent for fighting, who was called in his day 
the Achilles of Germany, being in youth of a 
very blazing character, but grown dim in his old 
age." Ancestor he of all the Brandenburg and 
Culmbach Hohenzollerns, who are all of one 
kith and kin. These Baireuth, or Bayreuth, or 
Culmbach Hohenzollerns made their capital at 
Culmbach, a damp, unhealthy dwelling-place, until 
in the seventeenth century Margrave Christian 
turned his thoughts to bright and beautiful 
Bayreuth, and resolved to make it the " Residenz " 
of future Margraves. He had, however, to defer 
his project in consequence of a visitation of the 
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plague in i6or, and later a terrible fire broke 
out which drove Margrave and Court back to 
Culmbach. Christian, nothing daunted, was true 
to his love for Bayreuth, and in i6lo returned 
thither and set to work re-building the town, 
when again misfortune came ; another fire 
reducing the rising town to ashes. Away went 
Christian and his Court, not to return, for now 
■ the long war of thirty years' duration threw its 
baleful influence over the whole land, and there 
was no talk of building new towns — " well, if we 
could manage to keep the old roofs over our 
heads." 

It is a long time before, in the dreary repeti- 
tion of battles and sieges, we come to any pleasant 
passages or diverting gossip ; and although it 
may seem a terrible confession, a little gossip is 
a great enlivener of history. Can there be 
pleasanter reading, for instance, than the con- 
fessions or revelations of that interesting personage 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bayreuth ? — sister she 
to the great King Frederick of Prussia — his 
favourite sister for all the years of his youth. 

What a wonderful narrator is Wilhelmina ! 
One touch of her pen and the person she is 

13 
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writing about is there before us, a living actuality. 
It may be said, as it has often been said, that 
such revelations as Wilhelmina makes are miser- 
able show-ups of poor, weak, human nature ; but 
it is this very truthful "showing up" that gives 
the charm to Wilhelmina's memoirs above all 
others. It was this frankness of hers that 
delighted the not too-easily-pleased Thomas 
Carlyle, who loved "little Wilhelmina," as he 
always calls the Prussian Princess and Margravine, 
disdaining with his Republican feelings to give 
her the title that was hers by right, for Frederica 
Sophie Wilhelmina was the eldest child and 
daughter of Frederick I., King of Prussia, and 
his consort Caroline, whose father was our George 
I., while her mother Dorothea of Celle, was the 
woman he treated with such odious cruelty. 

It had been a love match between Caroline 
and her cousin Frederick of Prussia, but she was 
not the wife for him. She had- been brought up 
in the very midst of court intrigue in the most 
scandalous court in Europe, that presided over by 
the Elector of Hanover and his band of shameless 
mistresses. Wilhelmina's mother was by nature 
and education an intrigante. The number of 
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plots and counterplots in which she was always 
entangled and was entangling the unfortunate 
Wilhelmina are most bewildering. She had set 
her heart on Wilhelmina's marriage with her 
nephew, the Prince of Wales (poor Fred), and 
in all probability, had she let matters take their 
course and not made such a tangle of intrigue, 
Wilhelmina would have been an English Princess 
instead of a Margravine ; but then we should 
not have had the pleasure of reading of her 
entanglements and ill-treatment, her fainting fits, 
and all the other amusing adventures retailed in 
those delightful but not very edifying memoirs. 
For the rest, the memoirs of the eighteenth 
century are none of them edifying. There are 
the letters of Henriette of Orleans, Mademoiselle 
Egglofstein, Gramont, and many others. As 
Thackeray says of England at this date, " When 
we hear of society it is always drinking, cursing, 
or otherwise outraging society." No, I fear 
human nature was not at its best in the days 
when Wilhelmina wrote her miserable little story 
of how she had to marry the Margrave of 
Bayreuth instead of becoming Princess of Wales. 
She was glad to marry anyone to get away from 

IS 
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her royal parents, who were alternately caressing 
or beating her. Never was there a poor princess 
treated in such a manner. She was glad, although 
she felt, and made her husband the Margrave 
feel, she had descended the social ladder by 
accepting a Margrave instead of the Heir 
Apparent of a Kingdom. 

One feels for the poor thing and her efforts 
to keep up her dignity when she got to her 
German home and there demanded royal pre- 
rogative for herself and her lady-in-waiting. She 
had to suffer all manner of mortifications, and 
endured many trials, but, at all events, she liked 
her Margrave till she found him making love to 
her attendant Marwitz. 

Neither her father-in-law, the reigning Margrave 
of Bayreuth, nor her sister-in-laws, the beautiful 
Charlotte, and the far from beautiful but more 
wide-awake Elizabeth, were pleasant to live with. 
The Margrave was pompous and fearfully stingy ; 
he would give his son hardly enough to keep 
him and his wife, and as for the preparations 
made for the bride, they were simply disgraceful. 
Wilhelmina describes her apartments in terms 
not very flattering : " A large, dirty antechamber 
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led into a large room of which the ceiling was 
the greatest ornament. The paper that covered 
it must have been very handsome, now you 
require a microscope to discover the pattern on 
it. I at last made out it represented the story 
of Moses and Aaron. Out of this room I went 
into a large boudoir which was hung with a 
brocade of which I never could discover the 
colour. The next room was covered with green 
damask all in holes. At last I reached ray bed- 
room. This was also hung with damask, and 
decorated here and there with a little gold. 
After a fortnight there were no longer any 
curtains to my bed ; they were so rotten that 
every day a piece fell from them when they 
were drawn." 

The poor princess, who was inclined to elevate 
herself above her surroundings, felt herself sadly 
out of place in this dilapidated Court. She 
finds herself, however, obliged to acknowledge 
the beauty of "Brandenburg House," a castle 
about twenty miles from Bayreuth. "A beauti- 
ful avenue of limes leads to the castle, which 
lies between two gardens ; the chief building 
is of stone, and you pass into it through an 
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archway. The staircase is very fine." The inside 
of the castle, she tells us, contains one large, well- 
proportioned room, having eight smaller apartments 
on each side of it, opening one into the other. 
One of the gardens is bordered by a lake on 
which charming gondolas are anchored in the 
little bay formed by an island. The whole 
situation is most lovely. 

The Duchy of Bayreuth is in truth beautifully 
situated, surrounded as it is with mountains and 
undulating meadow-lands, which give to the 
country that delightful air of peace and rural 
simplicity which charms the eye and tran- 
quillises the mind. The thick, umbrageous woods 
and far-stretching forests are, as almost over all 
Germany, a great feature of the country round 
Bayreuth. 

In 1738 the old Margrave died, and Frederick, 
his son, with our friend Wilhelmina, succeeded 
him; and we are told that "from 1735 to 1758 
Bayreuth reached its zenith. The Court was put 
on a new footing, and the Duchy was raised 
to the level of one of the first capitals in 
Europe." One grows a little afraid in reading 
this that the young pair were what is called 
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vulgarly " running a rigg," or more truly, justify- 
ing the old proverb, "After a gatherer comes 
a scatterer." Still, generosity and cultivation 
appeals to us more than avarice and mental 
degradation such as distinguished the old 
Margrave, although he could quote passages 
from Telamachus. 

There was no doubt that Wilhelmina's Margrave 
was a highly educated Prince. When younger he 
had made the grand tour, and spoke many 
languages. After his father's death, and in spite 
of his spending money somewhat too freely (but in 
all probability this defect was laid upon poor 
Wilhelmina's shoulders), he endeared himself 
to his subjects, whom he tried in every possible 
manner to instruct and cultivate. 

At this time a sort of epidemic, or art fever, 
had seized upon all reigning Princes. A good 
form this, of worshipping Art instead of Phryne 
(not that the latter found herself much neglected). 
The Margrave was much bitten with the mania 
of improving his own taste and that of his subjects. 
French and Italian architects, artists, painters, 
actors, singers were invited to Bayreuth, and 
swarmed like flies round the little Court. Beautiful 
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houses were built, the theatre was enlarged' 
and operas were given* . (Oh shade of the old 
Margrave, what think you now?), one favourite 
singer receiving one thousand thalers. As a fact, 
the Margrave spent more in keeping up his Court 
on an elegant footing than Princes with far larger 
means, and when his brother-in-law, Wilhelmina's 
Frederick, came to Bayreuth, he gave the young 
pair his mind on their extravagance, declaring he, 
the great King, could not afford such luxury. In 
all justice, however, the Margrave's expenditure 
was not all for luxuries. His improvements in the 
town were as much for the benefit of the poorer 
inhabitants as the richer classes. It was a good 



* The Opera House at Bayreuth was built by Margrave Frederick, 
and we may be sure Wilhelmina had a good share in its decorations. 
Carlyle says it was an opera house of excessive size, and the guide- 
books talk of it as a colossal building ; whereas it was more of a bijou 
opera house, and it must have been difficult for the Margravine and 
her high-hooped ladies-in-waiting to accommodate themselves in the 
narrow seats. The theatre holds about three hundred and fifty. We 
are told that Wilhelmina used to have her coach driven mio the theatre 
up to the steps of her box. (She came in by the stage entrance, and 
the stage being of enormous depth, this was not difficult of accomplish- 
ment, her box being next the stage.) The opera company were of the 
best, Mirabeau, uncle of the great Mirabeau, directing, and a single 
Italian singer received a thousand florins a year. Not so very much as 
viewed by the scale now in fashion, but nevertheless astounding in 
Carlyle's estimation, who gives us this piece of news. 
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deed to clear away the old gate-houses (although 
from a romantic point of view a regrettable 
necessity) and the fortifications — all these old 
ruins harbouring bad characters and fostering 
disease. The moat was filled up and gardens 
(landscape gardening being Wilhelmina's special 
fancy) were laid out. We are told that these 
improvements made a notable difference, and when 
the foreign architect's plans for the new houses 
and buildings were put into execution, the town 
was a brilliant success — that is, according to the 
ideas of the times. To everyone who wished 
to build Margrave Frederick gave ground and 
exempted them from taxes for fifty years ! (What 
would householders in London give for this boon ?) 
And we are told that French and Italian architects 
availed themselves of this privilege to the value 
of fifty thousand florins. 

No doubt Wilhelmina had her share in the 
extravagance which had called down the rebuke 
of Frederick the Great. The furniture in the 
Residenz was renewed, and we may be sure she 
had the torn hangings replaced to her bed the 
very first thing. The beautiful "Ermitage" was 
presented to her by her Margrave immediately 
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on his accession, 1735, and she took infinite 
pleasure and spent considerably in making it the 
perfect little gem it is. 

"I went there every day," she says, "and I 
mused myself devising plans for embellishing and 
making my new abode comfortable." 

Everyone knows how much pleasure can be 
got out of making one's house, or even one's 
room, beautiful ; and when there is no stint of 
money the pleasure is naturally increased. But 
there is danger lurking even in this pleasant 
occupation ; it may lead to troubles such as 
enveloped the royal builder of those fine castles 
which lie so near to Bayreuth. 

Wilhelmina's little "Ermitage" was a sort of 
"Petit Trianon." The rooms were tiny. Her 
own study, where she wrote her amusing memoirs 
(which she had the cruelty to interrupt at the 
most interesting point) was but fifteen feet six 
inches by thirteen feet six inches. Still, although 
small, a greater genius than she — nay, the greatest 
light of the eighteenth century, Goethe — wrote 
in quite as tiny a nook at Tiefurt, Anna Amalia's 
home at Weimar. Wilhelmina had another little 
sitting-room quite as small as the study ; the 
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decorations Japanese, given her by the King, her 
brother. This was dignified by the grand name 
of the " Music Room." Here she played upon 
her " principe " or lute. In her memoir she tells us 
how her brother (the great Frederick) had christ- 
ened his flute the Princess (Principessa), saying 
that he would never be in love with any other 
Principessa. " He was given to such badinage," 
says his sister, "which made us often laugh, and 
not to be outdone I called my lute my Prince." 
And her brother later makes an allusion in one 
of his letters of the harmony that once existed 
between the Prince and the Principessa. 

In her memoirs we hear a great deal of her little 
" Ermitage," or Hermitage, where sometimes she 
gives an entertainment or fite to her Margrave,- 
and in return the Margrave gave the Margravine 
a fete in honour of her birthday. It took place 
in a large garden belonging to the castle. This 
garden was illuminated by coloured lamps and 
a stage was erected. The scenery consisted of 
the large lime-trees. Diana and her nymphs 
appeared on the stage and acted a little pastoral 
play. Opposite the stage was a raised platform 
arranged as a saloon, and beautifully lighted from 
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outside. Both the Margrave and Wilhelmina were 
fond of these entertainments, which, for the rest, 
were much in fashion during the latter portion of 
the eighteenth century. 

Wilhelmina has left us her sprightly description 
of her beloved " Ermitage." It is somewhat 
lengthy, for the Margravine is always a trifle 
verbose. I have, however, taken the liberty of 
leaving out some of Her Royal Highness's detailed 
descriptions. 

" The ' Ermitage ' is situated on a height, reached 
by means of a high road made by the Margrave. 
On entering is seen the home of the Muses on 
Mount Parnassus, a cave supported by four 
columns, above which Apollo and the Nine Muses 
are sitting. This cave is cleverly made to resemble 
a real rock. On one side is a covered wall, leading 
to another artificial rock, in which are hidden by 
trees six fountains. Under this rock is a small 
door, through which you pass into a subterranean 
passage, leading to a grotto decorated with rare 
and beautiful shells. It is lighted from above, and 
round it are waterfalls. The floor is of marble." 
She goes on to describe how, after leaving the 
grotto, you come into a small court, where again 
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there is an artificial rockery and a fountain 
playing. The meaning of this rockery was to hide 
from sight the wings of the house. " In each wing 
there are four small cells, or eight little dwelling- 
rooms, each comprising a bedroom and a ward- 
robe."* The main building is reached through the 
court. There is a hall with a fine painted and 
gilded ceiling, the floors and walls of Bayreuth 
marble, walls grey, pillars red. "My rooms," she 
tells us, "are on the right-hand side. The first 
room has a painted ceiling, representing the 
Roman matrons preventing the sack of Rome. 
The walls are hung in yellow damask." 

Then came the wings, which had been added by 
Wilhelmina, which she describes in every detail, 
the first apartment having a splendid ceiling with 
a mythological painting, and much ornamentation 
in gold and silver. " You could not see anything 
handsomer," says the Margravine. This room 
opened into the Japanese room before-mentioned, 
and the music room and the study. From the 
music room she passed into her dressing-room 
and bedroom. The bed hangings were of blue 

* A wardrobe meant a closet for keeping dresses and other things. 
25 
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damask. The Margrave's suite of rooms were 
equally handsome, only differently decorated. All 
the ceilings in the Hermitage had historical 
subjects. This was Wilhelmina's choice, for she 
says, " I like all that is speculative, and all these 
historical facts represent virtues which might have 
been introduced in a modern garb as allegorical, 
but which would not have been so pleasing to the 
eye." 

The exterior of the Hermitage had no artistic 
decorations. It might easily pass for a ruin. It is 
surrounded by some splendid trees. There is an 
avenue of lime-trees, and on one side grass plots 
with a fountain in the centre. The Margravine 
goes on to describe all the little hermitages. 
" Every path in the wood leads to one. I have a 
little hermitage of my own with two little rooms, a 
small, round hall and a little kitchen, which I have 
decorated with old china." What must have been 
really beautiful and better than this "conjattery" 
of little houses was the ten avenues of lime-trees, 
whose branches were so thick that the sun's rays 
never penetrated. 

"The house is little altered since Wilhelmina 
wrote this description, excepting that some of the 
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rooms have been ruined by an effort made to 
restore them, the varnish which the Margravine 
invented having been papered over. There are 
many interesting family portraits ; a pastel of 
Frederick the Great, when a lad of sixteen, and 
one of Wilhelmina, not so good ; portraits of her 
father and mother, both remarkable for long chins, 
which may account for their strong wills and 
differences of opinion. Apollo and the muses and 
the waterworks of Mount Parnassus, have been 
destroyed by trees growing upon it, and is now a 
lonely sort of Arch of Septimus Severin, instead of 
a rustic parte cochere, joined at one side by the 
beautiful berceau."* 

Baron Polonitz gives an amusing account of the 
Hermitage, and the use that was made of it for 
some futiny masquerading. 

"There is another residence called the Hermi- 
tage, for the reason that no one can come there 
but invited guests, and also that during the time 
the Margrave resides here His Highness, as well 
as the Princess and all the suite, are dressed as 
hermits. In the right wing there is an apartment 

* " Thoughts for Enthusiast at Bayreuth." 
27 
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containing several rooms. Monsieur le Margrave 
occupies this apartment ; he is the Father Superior 
of the hermits. In this side of the house there 
are twelve cells, which are occupied by a similar 
number of hermits. On the opposite side of the 
house there is a similar apartment, which is that 
of Madame la Margrave, and which is occupied 
by her and her ladies-in-waiting. The large 
dining-room is called the Refectory, and there 
the hermits of both sexes take their meals. The 
garden is very large and kept in perfect order. 
At the furthest end there is a cascade falling 
from the mountain top, which has a charming 
effect. This cascade is bordered with sloping 
terraces. There is also on each side a wood 
within which each path leads to a pavilion, each 
hermit having his own. These pavilions are built 
and furnished as a real hermitage should be. At 
one time the hermits had to retire there after 
dinner in order to keep silence, but this rule 
has been mitigated, and now they can pay one 
another visits. When the hour for recreation 
is at hand, the two Superiors (?.^., Margrave and 
Margravine) ring a loud bell, which is answered 
by the prior, who rings his bell. Then the hermits 
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of both sexes ring their bells, to signify that they 
have heard the summons and are ready to visit 
the Superior. As soon as they are all assembled 
they repair to the place allotted for recreation, 
where they play games of all kinds. They sup 
in the Refectory. Sometimes the ladies surprise 
the Superior with dishes they have cooked them- 
selves in the Superioress's kitchen. The men 
hermits on their side shoot game, &c., for the 
use of the community. It is easy to live," 
continues the Baron, "under such a rule as 
this, which is not too austere. Moreover, it 
is not a lifelong solitude, for when the time 
appointed for retreat is over the Court returns to 
Bayreuth." 

The whole of this piece of fooling is quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the time, which occupied 
itself much in these sort of pranks. The history 
of the different Courts of Europe in the eighteenth 
century gives us an insight into many curious 
scenes like the one here quoted, and in many 
cases the soi-distant hermits, monks, or nuns, 
as the case might be, did not shed much lustre 
on their different " orders." This " masquerading " 
was to interfere very considerably with poor 
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Wilhelmina's domestic happiness. This story 
would, however, take too long to tell here. 

To return to Bayreuth itself, which was almost 
rebuilt during the Margrave Frederick's reign, 
and now appears as " a village of palaces," 
These were in Margrave Frederick's time inhabited 
by the nobility, " who, having spent their lives in 
the streets of Bayreuth, knew nothing of the rest 
of the world." From this contemptuous remark 
we are to understand that the golden youth of 
the country did not make the grand tour as was 
usual in the eighteenth century for persons of 
their degree. They were therefore rather behind- 
hand in their manners, and not up to the newest 
"modes" — perhaps not the worse for this. 

Margrave Frederick died 26th February, 1763, 
the Margravine Wilhemina having predeceased 
him by several years. He had been a good, 
albeit extravagant, ruler ; nevertheless, he had 
cared for his people, and in return they loved 
him. Their gratitude was great for one particular 
instance of his care for their pockets. Whenever 
(as indeed happened often) he had exceeded his 
income, instead of imposing taxes on his own 
subjects, he mulcted the French residents, of 
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whom there were a number in the territory. 
The justice or generosity of this proceeding is 
certainly open to doubt, but it was not questioned 
by the people of Bayreuth, who thought the 
foreigners were fair game. 

The grief caused by Frederick's death was 
universal. The people gathered in the streets 
and clustered round the palace, and when the 
herald announced the death of the Margrave, 
the cries and sobs were piteous. Some people 
screamed out, others fell in fainting fits. An 
eye-witness of the scene describes it as most 
pathetic. " The weeping crowds forced their way 
into the death-chamber where the Margrave lay 
in state, and looked their last on the beloved 
Prince. They kept watch beside his body day 
and night during the long period then given to 
lying in state, and when at last he was taken to 
his last resting-place, they bore him on their 
shoulders to his tomb." 

He was succeeded in the dignity of Margrave 
by Frederick Christian, a man who had lived 
for years a solitary life. It would have been a 
hard matter for even an attractive or clever 
Prince (at all events in the first instance) to win 
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the affections of the people ; but in the case of 
Frederick Christian there was nothing to attract. 
Moreover, he had not the best reputation. In 
his early days he had been Governor of Neustadt, 
and had there done so many cruel acts that, by 
order of Margrave Frederick, he had been con- 
fined in the fortr^s of Plessenburg. Of late 
years he had led a secluded life at Wandsbeck. 
The people dreaded his advent to power, fearing 
he might revenge on them the insult of his 
imprisonment; but the appearance of their new 
ruler speedily allayed those apprehensions ; he 
had more the air of a state prisoner than a 
Margrave, and during his period of rule, which 
was short, he was, if not brilliant, harmless. 
Economy seemed to be his passion. Even before 
his entry into Bayreuth, he gave orders that the 
opera singers and comedians should be dismissed. 
He cut down every superfluous expense, and 
abolished every unnecessary office, his principal 
idea being to decrease the amount of debt and 
to diminish the outgoings of the Duchy. The 
inhabitants of Bayreuth were quitte pour la peur, 
but in spite of the new Margrave's excellent 
behaviour, he was by no means popular. His 
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Mfe and his government, in which he took no part 
whatever, were indeed a web of the most singular 
contradictions, and a play could be written anent 
the Court intrigues and odd events of his short 
reign. For his part, nothing seemed to give him 
any pleasure ; his heart seemed to be dead, and 
yet very much alive to the greed of gold, 
counting his ducats like Shylock, over and over 
again, and locking them away in his strong box. 
And here again there was the contradiction of 
giving large alms to the poor, and for having 
prayers continuously said to him. He never went 
to the theatre, but was never weary of listening 
to sermons. A singular life, truly, beginning in 
despotism and cruelty, and ending in solitude 
and piety. His short reign (or rather one should 
say the reign of his Ministers, Privy Councillors, and 
Clerks) terminated January 20th, 1769, and with 
him the line of Brandenburg-Culmbach became 
extinct, and the ducal principality of Bayreuth 
passed to the Margrave of Anspach. It will be 
remembered that Wilhelmina, Margravine of 
Bayreuth, had a sister married to the Margrave 
of Anspach, and that she, poor thing, had a 
terrible time with her Margrave, who was ill- 
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conditioned and ill-tempered, quarrelling with 
everyone, especially with his brother-in-law, 
Wilhelmina's Margrave, the situation being much 
embittered by the two Margraves being (in 
default of heirs male) heirs to one another's 
Margraviate. So it came to pass after the lapse 
of years (Wilhelmina and her Margrave having 
but one child, a daughter),* the principality, or 
Margraviate of Bayreuth, passed to the Margrave 
of Anspach — not the ill-conditioned one, but his 
son Alexander, a jovial, pleasant, handsome Prince, 
although through a woman he came to a poor 
enough ending. He was all rtght, however, when 
he and his Margravine (a gentle, long-suffering 
Princess of the ducal house of Saxe-Coburg) made 
their State entry into Bayreuth, and gained the 
hearts of the soft-hearted people by their youth 
and good looks ; but of this last the Margrave 
held the lion's share. The Margravine was too 
sickly to have much of the freshness of youth ; 
nevertheless, her gentleness and good works gained 
her the love of her subjects, but it did not go 
far in chaining the wandering fancy of her young, 

» Married to the Duke of WurtemTberg, from whom she was 
separated. 
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handsome husband. They were unfortunately- 
childless, which aggravated the situation, as in case 
of default of heirs both Margraviates would pass 
to the royal house of Prussia, as being originally of 
Brandenburg HohenzoUern. But there was a long 
day before this was likely to happen, and our 
Margrave may have another wife and a house 
full of heirs before he died. So said the old 
folks. " Not that anyone wished the present 
gentle Princess out of the way, only that as she 
was good and gentle it was likely God would 
call her early." 

Meantime the union of the two Margraviates 
was not productive of very good results, the 
character of the Anspachers differing totally from 
that of the people of Bayreuth, who are (to this 
day) of an old German type — religious, reserved, 
slow in thought, word, and action, having none 
of the ready wit and quickness which distinguishes 
the more worldly Anspachers. These last made 
game of the ways and the primitive life in 
Bayreuth — the very primitiveness which was dear 
to the heart of Jean Paul Richter ! Differences 
soon sprung up. The new-comers took possession 
of every post worth having either in the Ministry 
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or the Customs, the reason given for this appropria- 
tion being conveyed by the somewhat insulting 
remark that in Bayreuth there was no one with a 
good head for business. This, however true it might 
have been in public offices, could hardly apply 
to inferior positions, and when it came to replacing 
the grooms in the Margrave's stables by grooms 
from the Anspach stables, and the whole batteris 
de cuisine was brought from the Anspach kitchens 
to replace the old-fashioned pots and pans of 
the palace kitchen, the general indignation showed 
itself in remonstrances which annoyed Alexander 
so much that he returned to Anspach. 

This was a critical moment in the Margrave's 
life, for here he met the woman who influenced 
his future, if not for evil exactly, certainly not 
for good. Every reader of contemporary memoirs, 
letters, &c., knows the story of Lady Craven, 
the daughter of Lord Berkeley, and wife of Lord 
Craven. She had married very young ; she tells 
us she was hardly out of her short frocks. She 
had, however, been a wife several years and was 
the mother of seven children, the youngest eight 
years old, when she separated from Lord Craven 
in consequence of his infidelities. She was still 
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a young and attractive woman, gifted with the 
very qualities likely to fascinate a weak, vain 
nature like the Margrave's, over whom she speedily 
obtained complete influence. The sickly, childless 
Margravine was quietly put aside. She was a 
woman, Lady Craven tells us, whom nothing 
seemed to "please, to amuse, or to excite, having, 
in fact, no sensations of any kind." On another 
occasion she describes a most touching scene she 
(LSdy Craven) had with this " heartless " woman. 
It was the occasion of Lady Craven's saying 
farewell to the Margravine before starting on a 
visit to Berlin with the Margrave. The silent 
yet dignified sorrow of the deserted wife seems 
to have awakened no sense of shame in her 
successful rival, who pretends that the Margravine 
was grieved at parting from her. The end of the 
story is ancient history ; the delicate health of 
the Margravine was not equal to the sorrow and 
mortification of the situation in which she was 
placed ; her illness took a definite shape which 
ended fatally. But this did not alter the position 
of affairs, Lady Craven not having been divorced 
from her Lord. Curiously enough this obstacle 
was removed, Lord Craven's death occurring six 
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months after that of the Margravine. The Mar- 
grave, as we can suppose, at once married the 
Lady. 

This step did not add to his popularity, especially 
in Bayreuth, where the dead Margravine had 
resided and was much beloved. Other causes 
were added to the indignation felt at his second 
choice. The rule of Alexander was not paternal. 
For the first time in the history of Bayreuth the 
troops were hired for a certain sum to foreign 
powers. They fought as mercenaries in the English 
and Dutch service. This indignity roused the 
greatest indignation, but Alexander, who was 
now completely under the sway of his Margravine, 
cared little for the feelings of his subjects. 
Presently he was dismissing his Minister Secken- 
dorf; then came raising of money to support 
the lavish expenditure of the Court, for my Lady 
Craven had a royal taste, and kept up the dignity 
of her position. The Margrave quarrelled with 
Minister Hardenberg, who had succeeded Secken- 
dorf ; the wheels of Government seemed strangely 
out of order and no greasing seemed to put them 
right. So presently it comes out that Alexander, 
prompted by Lady Craven, who was prompted 
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by the Court of Berlin, she having during the 
visit there sundry political confabulations with 
Ministers, the secret of which is now to be made 
public. Alexander, or rather let us speak 
frankly, my lady Margravine, wishing to be 
relieved of the cares of Government, has ceded 
Brandenburg Bayreuth and Brandenburg Anspach 
in December, 1791, to Prussia, receiving in return 
an annuity.* And so the Margrave and Mar- 
gravine fade out of the history of Bayreuth, 
retiring both of them to that refuge of uncrowned 
sovereigns — England, the Margrave living at 
Hammersmith, in Brandenburg House. He died 
in 1806 at Benham, in Berkshire. Truly on his 
tomb the old trite motto should have been 
inscribed — cherchez la femme — for a woman un- 
doubtedly wrecked a promising life. 

Bayreuth remained in the possession of Prussia 
for fifteen years, then came the inroad of the 
French troops. Napoleon's army, after the battle 
of Jena, October 14th, 1806, occupied the Mar- 
^raviate. A little later the Treaty of Tilsit was 



* It must be remembered in connection with this sale that Prussia 
was next in succession to the two Duchies, in right of being the last 
descendants of the Brandenburg HohenzoUerns, 
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made between France and Russia, and Prussia had 
to give her adhesion in 1807. By this Treaty 
Bayreuth was handed over to France and became 
part of the Emperor's great road across Europe, 
stretching from the Rhine to the Vistula. The 
King of Prussia, who had to surrender to Napoleon 
all the provinces which were in his possession 
at the beginning of the war, did so with much 
dignity, his farewell address to the inhabitants of the 
provinces he was surrendering being a remarkable 
document. 

" Dear Inhabitants of my faithful Provinces, 
Towns, and Districts, my arms have been unfor- 
tunate ; the efforts of the relicts of my army have 
been of no avail. Having seen my powerful ally 
conclude an armistice and sign a peace, I have no 
choice but to follow his example. I hereby release 
you from your allegiance to me and to my House. 
My most ardent prayers for your welfare will 
always attend you in your relations to your new 
sovereigns. Be to them what you have ever been 
to me. Neither force nor fate shall ever sever the 
remembrance of you from my heart." 

Bayreuth remained a dependency of France 
until 1809. During the three years the country 
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suffered much from the constant passage of large 
bodies of troops through the province, com- 
mitting excesses of all kinds. The taxation 
likewise was ruinous. Napoleon was " resolved 
to maintain the war exclusively by levying the 
money on the provinces which were to be its 
theatre, and the military chest of the army con- 
tained only twenty-four thousand francs in specie 
(not more than a thousand pounds).* It was soon 
made clear who was to supply the deficiency. On 
the day after the battle of Jena appeared a proc- 
lamation, directing the levy of an extraordinary 
war contribution of one hundred and fifty-nine 
million francs (;£'6, 360,000) on the countries at war 
with France, of which one hundred millions were 
to be borne by the Prussian States west of the 
Vistula, twenty-five millions by the Elector of 
Saxony, and the remainder by the lesser states in 
the Prussian confederacy. The enormous burden 
was levied with unrelenting severity, and the 
rapacity and exactions of the French agents 
employed in the collection aggravated to a very 
great degree the weight and odious nature of the 
imposition." 

♦ Allison's " History of Europe." 
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Bayreuth, therefore, suffered considerably, and 
when in June, 1809, it again changed masters, the 
Austrians, who were the new-comers, were not 
welcomed by the sorely tried inhabitants. Bay- 
reuth was, however, only six months an Austrian 
appanage. Napoleon, who delighted in king- 
making, having conferred on his ally, Max Joseph, 
the Wittelsbach Elector of Bavaria, the title of 
King, added to this honour the right royal gift of 
bright and beautiful Bayreuth, with all her fair 
surroundings. And so it came to pass that on 
June 30th, 1 8 10, the Bavarian troops marched 
into the town, and the people, who had grown 
accustomed to be tossed like shuttlecocks from 
one ruler to another, took little notice when the 
Bavarian Government took possession of Bayreuth 
in the name of Maximilian Joseph I., King of 
Bavaria. No one imagined he would remain long 
in his exalted position ; it was confidently expected 
that a new shuffle of the cards would come, and 
that the newly-made monarchs would share the 
fate of Humpty-Dumpty. This prophecy came 
true with several of Napoleon's kings, who were 
tumbled off the thrones where they were placed 
by the king-maker, and never got up again. Max 
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Joseph, however, kept his seat. He was a shrewd 
man, and played his cards so astutely as to have 
his Bavarian appanages confirmed to him by the 
Treaty of Vienna when " Prussia regained all her 
lost territories between the Elbe and the Rhine, 
except Anspach, Bayreuth, Hildesheim, and East 
Friesland." And so the great game of shuffling 
the pack of cards ended, and for ninety-one years 
Bayreuth has been a Bavarian province. 

I must not conclude this little sketch of Bay- 
reuth (not meant as a " guide-book ") without a 
mention of the " White Ladye," who is said to 
appear to anyone who passes a night in the 
charming miniature palace called the Neue Schloss, 
which was a sort of makeshift for a royal residence 
when the palace was consumed by fire, 1753. 
This was in Wilhelmina's time, and there are many 
interesting traces of her residence here. The 
pastel portraits of the Margravine's company of 
musicians and actors, painted by her clever self, 
the names labelled on the back — indefatigable 
Wilhelmina ! We hear nothing of her having seen 
the White Ladye, although she was a Hohen- 
zoUern, and yet Napoleon, upstart as he was, had 
a visit from the spirit, who so affrighted the hero of 
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many battles, that he departed from the castle in 
such a hurry that he left his camp-bed behind 
him. He would have done better to have imitated 
the brave Margrave Albert der Beherzte, who had 
a visit from her at Plessenburg, and, not liking the 
liberty she took, he clasped her in his arms and — 
threw her out of the window, when she turned out 
to be no spirit, but the chancellor or guardian of 
the castle. For the rest, the Countess Orlcmunde 
— that was the White Ladye's society name — had 
some right to torment visitors at Plessenburg, for 
she had lived there and sinned there, so there is 
a categorical reason for being troublesome. But 
what had she to do with Neue Schloss and with 
Napoleon .' The legend, too, is a poor thing, and 
for a grand old race like the Hohenzollerns, not 
worth the telling. The Countess was a widow 
with twin children, babies of two years. She lived, 
as I said, at the Castle of Plessenburg, and fell in 
love with a certain Burggrave of Nuremberg, called 
Albert the Handsome. It was, in fact, from her 
love of this fascinating Albert that she had taken 
up her residence in the gloomy old fortress. He 
was inclined to make objections to the children. 
When brought to book by a mutual friend, he 
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made the strange remark that "Were it not for 
four eyes he would marry the Countess." This 
she chose to translate as saying that the children 
stood in her way, so she put them to death — a 
rather easy one — sticking one of her gold hairpins 
into the little skulls through and through. It 
required delicate handling, this species of murder, 
but at all events it had the advantage of leaving 
no trace, so the babies were supposed to have died 
of some childish disorder, and were buried out of 
hand in the Convent of Himmeleren. 

The Countess took nothing by bodkining her 
children. The Margrave evidently did not want 
them out of the way, for he never came a step 
nearer, and some suspicion grew up that what he 
really meant was that he didn't care to be inter 
veer augen, tite-d-tSte, with the lady ; and if this 
was his feeling, he showed a good deal of per- 
spicacity. I think the reader will agree with me 
that the story of the White Ladye is more silly 
than even a ghost story generally is. 

I must not forget to mention that the murderess 
did divers acts of penance for her wickedness. 
She went on her knees from Plessenburg to Him- 
meleren Convent, and made a pilgrimage to Rome. 
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On her return she founded a Cistercian Convent at 
Greindelach, near Nuremberg, where she died, and 
her name of " White Ladye " is derived from her 
wearing the white dress of the Order. Alberich 
the Handsome, who really lived in Nuremberg as 
Burggrave from 1332 to 1361, married in 1342 the 
Countess Sophia of Henneberg, and is buried at 
Heilsbron, near Anspach. 
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Wagner's first idea of the Festival Playhouse 
came with the conception of the Niebelungen. When 
he had enlarged his work into a gigantic tetralogy, 
he began to realise that it could not be performed 
on an ordinary stage, and, writing to a friend, he 
says, " I have given up all connection with the 
theatre," and on another occasion, "I have definitely 
and for ever broken with. forms of the present day." 

Mr. Chamberlain gives the date of Wagner's 
first mention of his idea of a Festival Playhouse 
so far back as 1857. At that time, Wagner, 
writing to a friend, says, " I hope some day to 
perform the three dramas and their prelude in 
a Festival for three days and one preliminary 
evening arranged for the purpose." 

This idea, once conceived, never left the com- 
poser's mind, but not until his friendship with 
the King of Bavaria grew into close intimacy 
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did it take practical shape. Wagner had always 
hoped that a German Prince would be found 
noble-minded enough to cast the aegis of his 
protection over the music of the future. Then, 
indeed, all might go well. Whether for good or 
evil, such a Prince was found in Ludwig, the 
youthful King of Bavaria. 

In the first flush of this moment of long-delayed 
success, Wagner wrote to his friend Frau Wille : 
"No poetic fiction, were it a whole dictionary 
of Poetry, could find suitable expression for the 
beauty of the event which has taken place in 
my life. It is a King who called to me amidst 
the chaos, ' Come hither, complete your work ; 
I will it.'" 

The young King at this time of his life was 
eminently attr§ictive. Of the hereditary taint 
which showed itself later there was no trace. 
Buoyant, enthusiastic, believing in his gifted friend, 
ready to give every help, make any sacrifice to 
further his plans. The cabals of Wagner's enemies, 
the evil things said and written of him, only 
increased the admiration and friendship of the 
young enthusiast ; and there is no denying that 
the practical help given in these early days by 
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Ludwig II. was a most important factor in the 
creation of the Festival Playhouse. It is not too 
much to say that without the co-operation of the 
King, the theatre at Bayreuth could not have been 
built, the performances could not have been given. 

After the will of the people had driven Wagner 
away from Munich, 1865, he retired to Triebschen 
in Switzerland, there to occupy himself with the 
completion of his great works, to dream of his 
Playhouse for which Architect Semper had drawn 
the plans which Munich had rejected. The 
King often escaped from the tedium of Court 
life, and, accompanied by one of his aide-de-camps, 
visited his friend at Triebschen. There the future 
of the Festival Playhouse was decided, also its 
site — " Bayreuth, the bright, the beautiful, with its 
girdle of environment," 

The town of Bayreuth was known to Wagner, 
who had been there in his youth, and had never 
lost the impression of its picturesque situation 
which lingered in his memory and exerted the 
same magnetic influence which had drawn Jean 
Paul Richter to make it his home. 

It was in 1871 that Wagner revisited Bayreuth, 
and not only were the recollections of his youth 
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confirmed, but from the reception he received from 
the municipality and the administration, it was 
made clear that his plans were likely to meet 
with cordial support. Soon a friendly feeling 
grew up between the visitor and the burghers 
of Bayreuth, who admired him for his staunch 
adherence to his conviction as to the true principles 
of art. 

Wagner during this visit selected the site for 
his Festival Playhouse, also for the residence he 
meant to build for himself and his family. This 
done, he returned to Triebschen to announce to 
his patron the King that in the little Franconian 
city he had at last found a welcome and recogni- 
tion, as well as a home wherein he could live the 
life of a true, unfettered artist 

Henceforward Wagner's home was in Bayreuth. 
Here, after almost forty years of incessant fighting, 
his art likewise found an enduring home. The 
centre was firmly established from which its 
beneficent influence could defy all opposition, and 
spread little by little over the whole of Germany 
and far beyond, as in the ovum the formless 
mass collects round the fertilized nucleus and 
gradually acquires the shape of living matter. 
SO 
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From this period Wagner's name is intimately 
connected with Bayreuth. In his first visits there 
he occupied, by order of the King (who delighted 
in honouring the musician), rooms in the charming 
little palace called Fantasie;* but soon he began 
to build a house for himself on the land given 
him by the municipality of the town. An ideal 
house was Wahnfried — for so it is called — " Home 
of peaceful fancies" — and yet in the first years, 
at all events, the sturm and drang which sur- 
rounded the composer was the reverse of peace. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of difficulties, Art 
had found an enduring home, says Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The centre was firmly established from 
which its beneficent influence could firmly defy 
all opposition, and spread little by little over 
the whole of Germany and far beyond. 

Wahnfriedf was very dear to Wagner's heart, 
and here the wife he loved still dwells. 



*" Fantasie," formerly the residence of the Margravine Wilhel- 
mina's daughter, the Duchess of Wurtemberg. 

t " Wahnfried," writes Mr. Fuller Maitland, " was to become the 
social centre of all that was worthiest in that artistic world which 
were to visit the Bavarian town, and in some sort a school of instruc- 
tion in the traditions he wished to establish. In addition to this an 
actual school was instituted, the first products of which were this 
year allowed to try their skill in important parts." 
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There are three names which will be for ever 
associated with the memory of Wagner : Liszt, 
Ludwig of Bavaria, and Cosima Liszt. These 
three gave each in their separate walks incalculable 
and important help, each one co-opierating in- 
telligently and generously in the work to be 
done. But in regard to the degree of help given, 
I am inclined to endorse Mr. Chamberlain's 
statement that the most helpful assistance was 
that given by Wagner's wife. All those who 
aim at a high standard, either in literature or art, 
will agree that intelligent help either in the way 
of advice, criticism, suggestion, or that undefined 
subtle magnetic appreciation conveyed in a glance 
or in one word, but which is convincing that the 
struggle for success has not been altogether in 
vain — this silent appreciation which has many a 



Wagner's choice of the dull town, with its departed fragrance of its 
little Court, and its fast-fading souvenirs of Jean Paul Eichter, was 
eminently a wise one. The difficulty of getting there by train (in 
these early years) was not the only advantage it presented from 
Wagner's point of view, his wish being to keep away tha holiday 
seekers, and in some measure to make sure that those who came 
thither should be distracted from the main object of their journey by 
no rival excitements or dissipation. The artist vrished, in fact, to 
make Bayreuth as different as could be from the ordinary so-called 
health resorts of France and Germany, where the sole occupation of 
most visitors is dressing, eating, and gossiping, 
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time raised up some weary soul and given new 
life to depressed energy — this help could not 
have been given by the King or by Liszt to 
Wagner; it was the province of his wife, who 
read every expression of his face, every turn 
of his mind ; and this quick understanding, this 
willing help, this tactful silence, she made the 
study of her life. She did her part all through 
bravely and generously. It is true that to the 
King of Bavaria's assistance musicians of to-day 
owe the delight of following the Iiin£-, and would- 
be judges have the enjoyment of criticising what 
they do not in the least understand. Ludwig's 
help, says Mr. Chamberlain somewhat harshly, 
was merely that of a paymaster ; his rapturous 
idolatry of the musician, the outcome of mental 
disturbance, was not intelligent, and must have 
been unpleasantly distracting to the object of it, 
who, on several occasions, showed his weariness 
plainly; but the quiet, unobtrusive sympathy, 
the teady help given by his wife, was unspeakably 
grateful to such a mind as Wagner's. She took 
off his hands any unpleasant or disagreeable task. 
Oh one occasion, a Berlin journalist had tele- 
graphed to his paper a false report about Bismarck 
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and the Bayreuth undertaking. Such a report 
was very harmful and could scarcely be disposed 
of by a simple denial. On the day the stone of 
the Festival Playhouse was laid, some mischievous 
reports appeared in the Berlin paper as to 
Bismarck and Bayreuth. The man who had 
imagined this piece of startling news presented 
himself just before the friends, who were assembled 
at Feustel the Banker's, were about to start for 
the scene of operations. Frau Wagner asked 
Heckel and Nietzsche to come with her into 
another room, and there confronted the miserable 
reporter. She spoke to him; says Heckel, on 
the disgrace of gathering up of false news in such 
a manner, and circulating such injurious calumnies. 

" You dishonour your profession," she said with 
a world of scorn in her voice, " and for the sake 
of gratifying the ill-nature of a malicious public 
or the purpose of earning a paltry reward, you 
would injure a magnificent undertaking and attack 
a man who has never injured you." 

The reporter was overwhelmed, complied with 
all her wishes, and left Bayreuth without Wagner 
knowing either that he had been there or that 
he had tried to injure him. 
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The 22nd May, 1872, Wagner's fifty-ninth birth- 
day, saw the foundation stone of the Bayreuth 
Festival Playhouse laid. The stone was wrapped 
in a piece of paper on which was written, " Here 
I enclose a secret, here let it rest many hundred 
years, so long as the stone may preserve it ; 
some day it will reveal itself to the world." 

From this time began the long struggle which 
lasted more than four years, and which has left 
to us of the present century a memorial worthy 
of a great composer. 

The history of the building of Wagner's Play- 
house is unique in the history of artists, and is 
injtself a revelation of the indomitalble will of 
the creator of Der Ring des Nibelungen. 

One great obstacle to the launching of the 
enterprise was the obstinacy with which Wagner 
refused to allow those persons who had in the 
beginning turned their backs upon him to have 
any share in the undertaking now that it had 
arrived at a certain stage of maturity. From 
this unwise, but not unnatural resolve, nothing 
would move him. He wished it to be under- 
stood that this was not a theatrical speculation 
intended to make money (although, as his friends 
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knew, no one needed money more than did the 
composer), and that only invited guests and the 
patronen were to be admitted ; there was to be 
no money taken at the doors. This was a very 
dignified position, but, as his biographer remarks, 
these patronen, or co-operating friends, were as 
yet in the air, they had to be found — at least, 
the greater number — no less than one thousand 
patronen, either individuals or societies, and each 
society or each unit was to subscribe three 
hundred thalers — not all at once, but in the 
course of three years. At the end of two 
years only two hundred and fifty qualifications 
of membership had been issued, says Mr. 
Chamberlain, adding with a touch of pathos, 
" and what exertions it had cost to find these ! " 
The Khedive of Egypt was the largest purchaser, 
and all through a warm supporter of the Festival 
Playhouse ; but the general public, both in 
Germany and abroad, showed a strange apathy — 
in fact, distrusted, as the public always does, 
the teacher of a new doctrine. It is the old 
story repeating itself from one generation to 
another, and in the case of Wagner the public 
felt that here was a man who had dared to 
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defy the opinions held by men appointed by 
legitimate authority, and, therefore, he deserved 
to be crushed and humiliated. 

In 1873 the future of the Festival Playhouse 
looked dark. A money crisis had arisen both 
in Austria and Germany, with the result that 
things looked ill for all such speculations as 
Wagner was engaged in. Money came in slower 
and slower, the subscription lists which lay at 
all theatres and music shops, were not filled in ; 
plenty of letters came from all sides full of good 
advice and suggestions, but no enclosures where- 
with such excellent plans could be put in 
practice. Wagner hoped that the King of 
Bavaria would give a financial guarantee, but 
the Banker Feustel, of Bayreuth, informed 
Heckel that in consequence of some offence the 
King had taken, it was impossible to approach 
him on the subject of the guarantee. 

Faithful Heckel* rushes off to Bayreuth, where 
he found everyone plunged in gloom. Wagner 
had given up all hope, talked of boarding up 
the buildings and leaving till brighter days the 

* Emil Heckel, conductor of the Mannheim Orchestra, &c,, &o. 
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accomplishment of his cherished wish. Heckel 
replied, " Never ! " But in spite of his confident 
words his heart was dejected. Everyone in 
Bayreuth told the same story of the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle. Still, there was some 
comfort in getting at the reason of the King's 
refusal. It was, after all, a petty thing. Wagner 
had received from a German poet an ode, entitled 
" Macte Imperator," which the writer thereof invited 
Wagner to set to music, which request Wagner 
refused in his usual energetic manner. He had 
no idea at the time that the request had been 
made at the desire of the King. His enemies 
about Ludwig made much of this trifling matter 
to inflame the King against the musician, and 
so out of so slight a cause arose these graver 
issues. As the banker had given his word not 
to communicate the matter to Wagner, Heckel 
could only give a hint as to the situation, which, 
nevertheless, gave fresh hope to the dejected 
artist. The whole thing was a piece of Court 
intrigue, and the thread, once in Wagner's hands, 
was speedily unravelled. February gth, 1874, 
comes a triumphant letter to Heckel : — 
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"Dear Good Friend Heckel, 

" Now let's look bright, 
'Twill all come rigiit. 

" With His Majesty all is settled ; the under- 
taking in which you have so hearty an interest, 
is assured. More .again. I knew it would be 
all in vain, for my business needs a wise fool 
who is foolish in these days. 
"In all haste. More soon. 

"With my whole heart, 
" Yours, 

"Rich. Wagner."* 

In a second letter to Heckel, March, 1874, he 
tells him, " The King has signed. He has 
accorded a credit of 100,000 thalers out of his 
privy purse to defray the immediate cost of the 
stage requirements, decorations, and gas fittings, 
&c. During the term of credit all the Patronat 
tickets are to be paid into the King's account, 
and are to remain in the keeping of the King's 
bankers." 

Mr. Chamberlain draws attention to the fact 

* " Briefe Richard Wagner au Heckel." 
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that as in a previous loan the advance was 
covered by a tantieme on Wagner's profits from 
the performance of his works at the Munich 
Opera House, so in this instance the King was 
also secured against loss by the Patronat tickets. 
This seems to be a somewhat niggardly manner 
of acknowledging the generosity of the King 
towards his friend. As a matter of fact, as we 
shall see later, everyone engaged in the first 
performance must have lost money. 

In 1874, however, things looked brighter. The 
building advanced rapidly, so did Wahnfried. 
Everyone worked with hearty gaodwill. In July, 
187s, the training of the chorus and singers 
began for the performance to take place a year 
later ; from this time a feeling of certainty was 
imparted to the great musical event of the 
century. 

Wagner's Festival Playhouse is set upon the 
top of a hill. It stands upon an open space 
commanding a view, or rather panorama of un- 
equalled extent. The plan of the building is 
not the one drawn by Semper for the Munich 
Playhouse, although this has been stated, but 
was Wagner's own plan in which no one assisted 
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him. It resembles closely a Grecian amphi- 
theatre. In the body of the building 1,345 
persons can be comfortably seated. The Fiirsten, 
or royal gallery, holds one and the gallery over 
it two hundred persons. The theatre altogether 
can seat 1,450 persons. There are no boxes. 
There are sixteen entrances, eight on each side 
of the building, and between these run colon- 
nades leading to a gallery, which is outside 
the theatre, so that in case of fire an exit can 
be made in a minute and a half. The interior 
is severely plain — no decorations, neither gilding 
nor draperies. 

Not even a lustre hangs from the ceiling ; 
the electric or incandescent lamps are placed on 
the top of every pillar and are extinguished when 
the performance commences. In consequence of 
this custom theatre costume is unnecessary, every- 
one wearing morning dress. 

From July ist to August 12th, 1875, prelimi- 
nary rehearsals were held. On August ist the 
orchestra was heard for the first time from the 
"mystic abyss." 

In Heckel's letters we get side views of the 
life in Bayreuth which are full of interest: "in 
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talking to the artists, smoothing over awkward 
occurrences and adjusting little fallings out, Frau 
Wagner was ever invaluable, displaying an ami- 
ability and devotion to the interests of her 
husband's work beyond all praise. Wagner him- 
self was generally in high spirits and kept up an 
atmosphere of fun and jollity most necessary and 
useful, one of his principles being unflagging 
energy, and all working well together. He 
looked in at the hotel where the artists put 
up either in the forenoon or in the evening, 
generally the last. Every evening from eight 
to ten o'clock Frau Wagner received at Wahn- 
fried. These evenings were things to remember. 
Liszt was staying there, and sometimes, if in 
the mood, would seat himself at the piano and 
discourse wonderful music — thrilling, heart-rend- 
ing, extravagant, Liszt-like." Heckel describes the 
master's different styles of playing, winding up 
with the words, " and if some of the fair visi- 
tors clustered round the piano, then Liszt's 
playing became a passionate love song, not 
played upon the ivory keys of a piano, but an 
actual living outburst of the heart, with the 
soft, cooing whispers of a true lover's "dream. 
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Oh, who," exclaims Heckel, "that ever heard 
him can ever forget this wonderful artist ? " 
And yet there was a rough side to this tender 
nature. Many stories are told of him in Wei- 
mar, where he lived many years in a pretty 
■villa residence, which is now the Liszt Museum. 
He was much respected and beloved ; many 
amiable traits being recounted of him, especially 
-towards the children, for whose benefit he filled 
his pockets with sweets which he distributed to 
■the little ones during his morning's walk. 

As was natural, he was constantly visited by 
.artists, young and old. Beginners especially 
.came to consult the great maestro as to their 
.chance of success. He gave an audience to 
these one day in the week ; but his judgments 
were sometimes biassed by his temper, and it 
•was noticeable that he was harder on the men 
than the women. As an instance of the differ- 
ence he made between the sexes the following 
anecdotes are distinct proof: 

A young man with excellent abilities came 
with a strong recommendation from his master 
^o play before Liszt. The maestro was not 
irvery serene, and his aspect alarmed the youth, 
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who had all the susceptibilities of an artist. 
His nervousness was increased by Liszt walk- 
ing up and down the room with irritated 
impatience. When he had finished the judgment 
came. 

"Young man, seek another profession than 
that of music, for you are a bungler, and a 
bungler you will ever be." 

Now for the contrast. A young English girl 
in the commencement of her career gave a 
concert at either Birmingham or Manchester. 

She advertised herself as Miss X , pupil of 

Herr Liszt. By some mischance Liszt arrived 
in Manchester the day of the concert. In fear- 
ful distress the young artiste took the wisest 
course and, going to his hotel, confessed what 
she had done, and threw herself upon his mercy. 
Her youth, her tears, and, let us add, her good 
looks, touched the heart of the great composer. 

" Dry your tears, my dear child," he said kindly. 
"Sit down at the piano and I will give you a 
lesson, that you may truly say you have been 
my pupil, and you may likewise announce that 
Liszt will play at your concert." And Liszt did 
play 
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To return to the evenings at Wahnfried. 
Heckel, who plays the r61e of Boswell to Wag- 
ner, tells us in his pleasant book of letters 
how when there were present only a few inti- 
mate friends, like himself and his wife, and 
Frau von Meyendorf (a visitor from Weimar), 
Wagner and Liszt would play alternately all 
manner of things — Liszt his new composition, 
Vogelpredigt, and Wagner some extempore com- 
positions ; or both artists perhaps recalled some 
of the dance Music of their youth, Liszt with 
his lovely silver touch playing from memory 
some of Strauss's waltzes, and Wagner some of 
Lanner's. Heckel adds, " we got up and danced " 
— the " we " being himself and Frau von Meyen- 
dorf. "Herr Heckel," said the lady, "I have 
never danced to such music. Wagner and Liszt 
should be dance musicians." Everybody, includ- 
ing the two great masters, laughed at this 
pleasantry. 

When the rehearsals of 1875 were over, the 
artists returned to their several homes, Heckel 
feeling somewhat uneasy as to how the financial 
operations were to be carried on. Soon this un- 
easiness developed, another crisis being at hand. 
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Everything as regarded the stage and other 
necessary departments, which had to be got 
ready, was done on credit. Fortunately, Tristan 
and Isolde was produced this year at Berlin, 
which helped in some degree. But on the other 
hand (there was always a contra to every silver 
lining in Wagner's clouds), a cruel disappoint- 
ment awaited him in Berlin. His bankers. Baron 
von Loen at Weimar, and Cohn at Dessau, had 
given excellent reports of the sale of the 
Patronen vouchers, which, according to them, 
exceeded expectation. Great must have been 
the disappointment when, on his arrival in Berlin, 
Wagner discovered that by some error the figures 
represented the amount of the two banks, so 
that the sum total was reduced by half. This 
was a cruel blow, but it was tided over like 
the others, all hopes being centred in the coming 
event which was to make or mar the composer's 
future. 

The final preparations and rehearsals for the 
first Festival play began on July ist, 1876. As 
in the previous year, troubles and disputes arose, 
some of these last assuming a very threatening 
appearance ; but the powerful genius, before 
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whom all had in the end to bow, held everything 
together. The greatness of the work itself and 
the proud consciousness of being called to con- 
tribute in a greater or lesser degree to the 
furtherance of so gigantic a scheme which was 
to live in ages to come, raised everyone con- 
cerned in it to a higher level from which the 
trifling interests and petty vanities of everyday 
life dwindled into nothingness. Some of Wagner's 
announcements in the newspapers show to what 
an extent had grown this large view of things, 
and the sinking of self in the grand conception 
of the whole. 

One of these, addressed to the patrons of the 
Festival Playhouse, was more of a command 
than a request — that none of the performers 
should be recalled either between the acts or 
at the end of the play, for the reason that all 
had worked for the harmony of the whole. Of 
course all encores were prohibited. 

The public rehearsals took place from the 
6th to the 9th August. The enthusiasm grew 
with each representation, and wherever one 
turned there were enchanted people living in the 
same world of ideality. King Ludwig, "the 
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fellow-creator of Bayreuth," as Wagner called 
him, came from Hohenschwangau and went back 
the same evening. He came again to the public 
performance on the 13th, but hardly spoke to 
anyone but Wagner, and in the intervals studied 
the poem with the deepest interest. The German 
Emperor William also came from Berlin. He 
told Wagner that he had never thought that he 
would have worked out his idea and brought it 
to fruition. The second and third cycles lasted 
from August 13th to the 30th. The performance 
at the first representations differed very con- 
siderably from those of later years. This birth 
of the first child, as we may call it, was a gift 
offered to those who were able and willing to 
receive it in the proper spirit. It was offered, 
too, by a chosen body of German artists with 
the great German meister at their head. And 
yet, what was the result of this lifelong work, 
of this carefully prepared, excellently performed 
" masterpiece of masterpieces ? " 

Previous to the performance (1876) Wagner on 

February 4th wrote : " Our anxiety is great ; 

my determination to allow the performances to 

take place this year seems like madness to 
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myself. The number of the Patronen has reached 
four hundred ; according to the latest calcu- 
lations we require thirteen hundred to get 
through. The original project has, therefore, 
failed completely." Wagner's forebodings were 
well founded. 

The story is well known — how th? English, 
German, American, and French critics fell with 
fury on what they chose to call the tiresome 
trilogy of the Ring. They acknowledged the 
audience was large, the company brilliant, but 
there was no enthusiasm. They read failure in 
every line and prophesied a deficit in the money 
returns, as the expenses of the performance 
alone, without those of building, &c., must have 
amounted to ;i^20,ooo, and only a quarter of 
this sum could have been raised by the sale of 
tickets. The German Press loudly proclaimed 
that the deficit was made up by the King of 
Bavaria, "who by this time takes it quite as a 
matter of course that the poet-musician should 
dip constantly with both h^nds into his purse." 

The deficit was due to the evil machinations of 
the Press, says Mr. Chamberlain, who succeeded 
in their efforts to keep away the public from 
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the second and third cycles and so materially 
injured the sale of the tickets. 

Wagner, says his biographer, might fairly have 
expected that his efforts deserved a mild, lenient, 
sympathetic judgment. This is indeed putting 
it with almost ironical modesty. The critics, 
however, thought otherwise. The greater portion 
of the German Press fell with fury on their 
countrymen. The most important newspaper in 
Berlin, the Bursen Courier, was enthusiastic in its 
praise, and the well-known Kolnische Zeitung, the 
organ of Cologne, was moderate in tone. These 
were the two exceptions to the torrent of abuse. 
"As was to be expected, the English and 
American papers followed suit ; but," adds Mr. 
Chamberlain, "worse even than the attitude 
adopted by the Press, and infinitely more 
depressing, was the attitude taken up by the 
public, who followed like sheep the lead of the 
so-called guides. Out of the newspaper reports 
grew pamphlets full of the most nauseating and 
childish trivialities. These were eagerly bought, 
some of them running into twenty editions. A 
still sadder consequence was the enforced sale 
of the Niebelungen Ring, the work Wagner had 
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completed after thirty years of toil and battle, 
and for which the Festival Playhouse had been 
built, was handed over to a theatrical agent just 
as it was, with all the costumes and scenery. 
This unfortunate termination was fatal to the 
second cycle, which should have taken place in 
1877, and for which already faithful Heckel was 
trying to arrange another patronen verein ; and 
in this way the Festival plays were stopped 
before they had well begun. The loss to 
German art has been incalculable. Wagner's 
influence upon the German stage was unique, 
and for six years his powers remained in 
abeyance — neglected. And such, says Mr. 
Chamberlain, was the work of the Press reporters 
of 1876. 

Heckel, who makes no comment as to how 
this misfortune was brought about, says the 
receipts were quite insufficient to pay even the 
expenses. The disappointment must have been 
crushing. This deficit amounted to 160,000 
marks, a most disquieting result for all parties, 
especially as in place of dipping his hands into 
the King of Bavaria's pocket, Wagner, with 
extraordinary self-sacrifice, would not spoil the 
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enjoyment his royal patron had found in the 
realisation of his dream of Siegfried and Briinnhilde 
by the shock of money troubles, of which in 
truth he had a sufficiency of his own. An effort 
was made to induce the town of Bayreuth to 
come to the help of their gifted fellow-citizen, 
but elicited nothing but a refusal, accompanied 
by a reminder that in presenting as a free gift 
the site of the Playhouse, the municipality con- 
sidered they had done enough. Wagner next 
determined through the means of a printed 
circular to make an effort to induce the ticket- 
holders, or patronen to come forward. This, 
however, was opposed by Heckel, who considered 
that it was beneath the master's dignity to sue 
for alms, and that this should be the task of 
the rank and file. 

This indefatigable friend had already begun 
to ask subscriptions, and resolved to ask the 
wealthy burghers of Bayreuth to subscribe. " It 
has just struck me," he goes on, " that it would be 
a good idea to give in 1877 four representations 
instead of three (of the Ring des Nibelungen) 
and let the proceeds of the first go to pay the 
deficit, to which can be added any free gifts." 
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Wagner, who had gone to Sorrento for his 
health, replies to this letter in a tone of bitter 
disappointment, which betrays itself in every 
word. "Even the King of Bavaria has not 
stood to me — no one but you, O faithful Heckel, 
has written to me one sympathizing word. 
Feustel's letters up to the present contain 
nothing but evil tidings about the growing 
deficit ; and now it appears that everyone looks 
to me to discharge all liabilities. Well, I have 
written my circular and have distributed it all 
round. I have asked help from Berlin and, from 
the King of Bavaria, but up to the present have 
received no replies. Your idea of raising some 
money to pay off the deficit by means of another 
representation would seem under the present 
miserable circumstances to be a very proper 
way of clearing off the debt — but would the 
creditors wait so long for payment ? " The letter 
proceeds in the same strain of bitterness. His 
health too was, "as you may imagine, very 
indifferent; the distress of my mind, my anxiety 
about the state of uncertainty in which I am 
placed leaves me no peace." 

In his reply to this letter "excellent Heckel" 
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inflicted a mortification upon Wagner, who, for 
the rest, was in that condition of sensitive irritation 
that a word or look was sufficient to torture him. 
In this strained condition we can imagine what 
his feelings were when Heckel offered himself as 
mediator to induce the King of Bavaria to give 
the help needed, adding, by way of explanation, 
that lately Ludwig had accepted as a gift a unique 
set of Alpine flora, which had been arranged and 
collected by Heckel's father. 

Wagner answers this proposal with evident 
annoyance. " Yes, yes, the King of Bavaria ! 
Don't you think if anybody could do something 
in that quarter it would be myself, and don't 
you fancy I have done my uttermost ? Please 
say no more about it." 

The fidelity and courage of the faithful band 
of friends who fought the battle for Wagner, and 
co-operated with all the vigour of intense admira- 
tion for the genius which was not recognised — r 
to those men a tribute of praise and gratitude 
must be accorded. Their names will live so 
long as the music which was of the future, and 
now is of the present, charms the ear and pleases 
the imagination. Amongst this band of friends, 
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small in the beginning, but growing by degrees 
into larger numbers, the first place must be given 
to Karl Tausig, the youthful, enthusiastic, highly 
gifted musician, whose early death was a loss to 
art, and to the worthy Emil Heckel, the Boswell 
of Wagner, simple-hearted and truly excellent, 
with a doglike affection and a Boswellian indiffer- 
ence to snubs and rebuffs. There was Dr. 
Muncker, whose task lay in soothing the acerbi- 
ties of his fellow-citizens of Bayreuth, whose 
representatives on the Municipal Board were 
apt to put things plainly and coarsely. There 
was Friedrich Feustel, Banker in Bayreuth, and 
Member of the Reichstag; Adolf von Grosse, 
who did good service in piloting the Festival 
Play over the shoals and quicksands of 1883-9 
(this was after the composer's death, when ship- 
wreck was imminent). 

Two women stand out prominently amongst the 
crowd of female worshippers — Marie von Schleinitz. 
and the Countess Wolkenstein, This lady was 
of Bayreuth, and nobly did she work in the 
cause. Wagner felt so grateful to this courageous 
and energetic friend, that to her he dedicated his 
book on the Bayreuth Playhouse. "I do this," 
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he says, "because I wish to proclaim the name 
of the living sympathiser to whose untiring zeal 
and help my great undertaking almost exclusively 
owes its being. It is a name that must always 
be pronounced by me with profound reverence, 
and not alone by me, but by every true lover 
of my art." 

Again in the last months of his life, when the 
Sturm and drang of his troubled existence was 
lessened, and there seemed a prospect (ruthlessly 
cut short) of a harbour of rest, he would constantly 
revert to the Countess Wolkenstein and what she 
had done to help him. " I must admit that with- 
out the help of this lady in the high social rank 
she enjoyed, and honoured as she was in every 
circle, without her efforts — not spasmodic, but 
continued for years and years with unflagging 
energy — it would have been, I truly believe, 
impossible to have obtained the means for meeting 
the necessary and constantly recurring expenses, 
or to inaugurate the Festival." 

In 1877, although all idea of another festival 
had been abandoned, things were brightening. 
Wagner's recuperative nature asserted itself; his 
health was much restored, and he was full of 
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Parsifal. In July, 1877, he was stopping at 
Heidelberg, Heckel being at Ems, when to Heckel 
comes, on July 6th, an invitation to repair to 
Heidelberg to hear a reading of the new work. 
Joyfully went Heckel, and there found with 
the Wagners, Zeroni, Friedrich Bauer, also of 
Mannheim, and Richard Pohl. "The expression 
and emotion with which the master read ^the 
play was indescribable. He himself was so moved 
that he withdrew for a while when the reading 
was over, and left us alone. We too remained 
in silence, and it was some time before we found 
ourselves back upon earth." At supper Wagner 
regained his composure, and was in a frolicsome 
mood, and, as usual on these occasions, Heckel 
seems to have been his butt. " He drank my 
health," says the new Boswell, and added this 
toast in allusion to the Mannheim Committee 
Heckel was about to join — 

"The soul now soars to top o' tree* 
As Heckel joins the Committee." 

The rehearsals for Parsifal began in July, 1880. 

* Heokel's letters translated by Mr. Ellis. 
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At the initial rehearsal, which was only a piano- 
forte rehearsal, Wagner stepped up to his wife, 
and in a ceremonious manner said, " Come, wife, 
you have helped me to create my work, now 
take your place beside me ; " then turning to 
Heckel, he added, "And you, Heckel, come you 
also." We took our station, says Heckel, on the 
stage among the artists who were unoccupied. 
It was an invariable rule at Bayreuth that all 
performers engaged for the performance should 
attend rehearsals, whether they were scene 
rehearsals or merely orchestra rehearsals. It 
was necessary they should hear the master's 
remarks to those engaged, and lay to heart his 
words as to the conception and execution. This 
practice engendered " a healthy emulation between 
the several performers," and gave them an insight 
into the master's intentions, and likewise gave 
him the opportunity of studying the capabilities 
and idiosyncrasies of the different artists, thereby 
being enabled to give practical advice. In this 
manner the rehearsals became valuable to all 
engaged, both teacher and scholars, and were of 
inestimable service, as was often proved, "by an 
inferior or second-rate player outstripping his 
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or her superior in talent." Owing to this rivalry 
amongst the impersonators of Kundry, there 
were three actresses of equal merit ; Frau Materna 
and Fraulein Brandt brought out with greater 
force the natural wildness and savagery of the 
first act, while Frau Malten's wheedling wiles as 
the temptress in the second act, and fearful 
penitence in the last, will perhaps never be 
equalled. Just as the wonderful trio of the Rhine 
maidens was the special delight of Wagner in 
1876, so now he took extreme pleasure in the 
scene of the Flower Fairies arranged by Forges, 
the guardian of the Flowers. Heckel relates how 
after the last act Wagner said to him, "This is 
the first time that I have seen and heard a scene 
put upon the stage and acted in the exact form 
in which ray mind conceived it. Oh, friend 
Heckel, the joy it has given me ! " 

We are told by the same authority that of the 
singers the one who pleased Wagner most was 
Scaria, who played Gurnemanz just after the 
manner in which the composer had written it, 
and to him the author gave the privilege of a 
free hand. 

During the rehearsals of Ring des Nibelungen 
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Wagner had always taken his seat at a small 
table placed on the stage. At the rehearsals of 
Parsifal he sat in the front row of the auditorium, 
having a little window constructed in the boards 
which covered the orchestra, thus enabling him 
to speak to the conductor. 

After the rehearsals of Parsifal were over, 
Wagner gave his company a surprise. Before the 
last performance he took a sudden resolve to 
conduct the last act himself. His intention was 
made known only to a few. The regular con- 
ductors, Levi and Fischer, took their usual places 
so that the performers might not miss their cues 
at certain passages. In this way Wagner was 
able to give his attention exclusively to a proper 
and thoroughly adequate rendering of the proper 
rhythm and expression. " It was," says Heckel, 
"a truly wonderful performance, not to be for- 
gotten by those who heard it." Amfortas was 
played by Reichnam, whose wonderful singing 
and acting made an impression on his hearers 
that could never be effaced. And if this could 
be said of his first performance of the part on 
the night in question, it reached even a higher 
platform. As the singer expressed it, "a thing 
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like that a man can only go through once in a 
lifetime. Such an expenditure of breath, such 
a tax on the voice ! Ah ! only the master 
himself could get a fellow to do it once in his' life." 

This was the last time Wagner wielded the 
conductor's baton. The performance of Parsifal 
took place on the 26th and 28th July, 1881, the 
first being altogether reserved for the patronen 
verein (or subscribers), to whom Wagner desired 
to fulfil his obligations. There was no talk of 
deficits now. Royal princes, great ladies, American 
millionaires crowded into bright and beautiful 
Bayreuth, and brought back the stir and the 
gaiety of long ago, when Margrave Frederick 
and Wilhelmina had held royal state. For the 
last performance the Crown Prince came from 
Berlin. He expressed to the composer the 
Intense pleasure the performance had given him. 
" I have not words," he said, " to convey the 
impression made on me; it surpasses anything 
I expected. I am deeply moved, and I feel that 
this wonderful work should not be put before 
those who are incapable of understanding the 
beauty of its conception. Herr Heckel is a 
witness of how I have been transported far from 
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my surroundings, for this is in truth no play nor 
opera, it is a sublime, eternal truth." 

Amongst all the royal princes and grand person- 
ages who crowded these first performances, there 
was one missing who should have occupied the 
first place. " The joint creator of Bayreuth," who 
had done so much for the cause of the music 
of the future, where was he ? Alas ! for the pitiful 
story of the mad King Ludwig, now drifting 
further away into the darkening clouds of insanity, 
drifting towards the end of all things. Poor, 
crazy Ludwig ! when he heard later of Wagner's 
death, he was sorely stricken," and had all his 
beautiful pianos in his magnificent rooms draped 
in crape ; and although he did not go to Bayreuth, 
he had the same artists to give him a private 
representation of Parsifal all to himself in the 
Hof Theatre at Munich, and enjoyed it after his 
own crazy fashion. 

Wagner had no need now of a royal patron ; 
his ship had come into port at last; money now 
filled the treasury, there was enough to establish 
a sinking fund, and prosperity and peace reigned 
at Wahnfried. Yet, like many another who has 
fought bravely through the storms and the pressure 
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of life, Wagner was not allowed to enjoy the 
days of sunshine and prosperity. He had brought 
his ship into port, but a higher Power ordained 
that for him the end was to come suddenly. He 
was about to return home from Venice to make 
preparations for the performance of Parsifal in 
1883, when he was taken ill and died after a 
few days' illness, at the Palazzo Vendaamini, 
Venice. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the year 183 1 Thomas Carlyle, then com- 
paratively unknown to fame, wrote for the West- 
minster Review an analysis of' Karl Simrock's 
German translation, or rendering of the Swiss 
Professor Bodmer's poetical manuscript of that 
portion of the Niebelungen Lied called Chriem- 
hilde's Revenge and the Lament. The Swiss 
Professor's work appeared in 1575, and Simrock's 
translation was the first of a stream of literature 
which has been steadily increasing to the present 
time. 

Needless to say, Carlyle's analysis of this old- 
world story is well thought out and presents a 

* The chapter on the Niebelungen Lied appeared in the March 
number of the Ttlientieth Century Review, 
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careful study of that " poetic country round which 
lies the wilderness of the myths of antiquity," and 
in which seventy years ago reflective minds took 
as deep an interest as we in the present day 
(although within far narrower limits) do in the 
same traditionary chaos. For the Niebelungen 
Lied was the parent, or rather the inspiration, of 
what we call the " Ring of the Niebelungen," 
although forty years were to elapse before 
Wagner's diluted version of this tragic story was 
to take hold of men's minds. 

For the better understanding of this somewhat 
intricate subject, I propose to divide this subject 
into two parts — the first dealing with the Niebel- 
ungen Lied, as it was written in the Middle Ages, 
the second having to do with the " Ring of the 
Niebelungen," as it was presented to us by Wagner- 
Karl Simrock's translation still holds the first 
place amongst the numberless renderings of the 
Niebelungen Lied which have since appeared. 
Simrock's work consists of twenty poems or songs, 
of which Bodmer contributed only " Chriemhilde's 
Revenge." Carlyle does not seem to have been 
aware of this. 
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PART I. 

THE LIED AS WRITTEN BY PROFESSOR BODMER. 

The time of the Crusades, that most romantic 
period of the world's history, is mainly responsible 
for the collecting, or getting together, of the old 
legendary lore which had been handed down from 
one age to another ; — the songs, or lays of Kudrun, 
in which the hero Siegfried first appears, the 
Rolandslied, and the lay of the Niebelung were 
collected in 1 140.* A more perfect effort followed 
thirty years later, and in the fourteenth century 
Pilgrim von Passau gathered into one volume all 
he could find of these traditions. In these early 
efforts chronological sequence is not much followedi 
as in Dietrich von Bern, and King Etzel of 
Hungary, where historical events which belong to 
different periods are jumbled together in strange 
confusion. This is, however, easily accounted for 
by the want of written testimony.! 

'* Bartsch. t Rietzler Gegchichte von Bauem. 
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The collection of ballads which are called the 
lay of the Niebelungen, which, as above stated, 
were -put into poetical form by Professor Bodmer 
and later translated by Karl Simrock, were taken 
from the first great circle of traditionary myths. 
This circle contains four ballads, which are mostly 
concerned with the lay of the Niebelung, the first 
being a prologue without which the second and 
fourth would not be very intelligible, while the 
third has only the one connecting link of Dietrich 
of Bern. The first Sagen Kreise or circle opens 
with Siegfried, "a mythical creation common," 
says Carlyle, "to all northern traditions and old 
fictions, Germanic as well as Scandinavian." 
Siegfried is a mythical personification of the 
Spring of Life, producing in his person all the 
transcendent gifts that nature can bestow upon 
her favourites. His face beautiful to look upon, 
his eyes brilliant as stars, his stature exceeding 
that of most men, his form stalwart and com- 
manding, his strength supernatural. " He walked 
the earth," says the Chronicle, " as the incarnation 
of the Spring or Sun God." Although we are 
given to understand that this godlike youth is the 
son of Siegmund and Sieglind, the King and 
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Queen of the Rhine, who dwelt at Santen, yet we 
first hear of him as the apprentice of Mimer the 
smith, learning how to forge swords and other 
weapons, no reason being given in the ballad why 
he is not with his royal parents. Mimer, who 
belongs to the world of Gnomes, fears this strange 
youth ; but not being in the secret of his super- 
natural qualities, he sends him to fetch wood in the 
forest, knowing that he would there meet his 
(Mimer's) brother, who, under the form of a dragon, 
kills all who approach him. Siegfried slays the 
dragon, then covers the reptile with flowers and 
twigs to which he sets fire, and thus melts the 
creature's horny crocodile skin. He knows (super- 
naturally of course) that if he anoints his body 
with this substance, he will be invulnerable to all 
danger to life. Accordingly he sets to work, 
only one spot between his shoulders, where he 
cannot reach, escapes him ; and here he is still 
vulnerable to attack. He consoles himself with 
the reflection that a warrior of his prowess is not 
likely to turn his back to an enemy. 

Siegfried, it may be imagined, after his fight 
with the dragon did not return to the smith, but 
wandered away in search of adventure, and 
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presently comes upon an interesting experience, 
for in a far northern region (Iceland, we are told) 
he finds a beautiful woman lying on a rock 
surrounded by a wall of fire. This is Briinnhilde, 
a Walkiire or Priestess of the God Mars — a real 
fighting virgin who, for some act of disobedience, 
has been cast by her father the God Wotan, 
commonly called Odin, into a deep sleep, and 
fearing lest she might be wakened by any passer- 
by, h* has surrounded her with a wall of fire. 
Here she would in all probability have slumbered 
until the crack of doom, had it not chanced 
that Siegfried the Hero, the Sun God and the 
God of Spring — the very realisation and personi- 
fication of Nature at her best — Siegfried, with 
his starlit eyes and splendid manhood, burst 
through the burning wall and carried off the 
sleeping maiden, who awoke to find herself in 
his arms. 

This myth, or fable, has a deep significance. 
The Sun God unites himself in marriage with a 
daughter of Erda — a marriage hateful in the sight 
of the gods. And rapid is the awakening. In 
an incredibly short time Siegfried separates from 
his beautiful bride, just as the year in its never- 
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ceasing and remorseless course separates from the 
verdant Spring, its first love, and gives to the 
brilliant and glowing Summer all the fervour of 
a more mature passion. 

We are told in this prologue that, Siegfried 
having broken from the trammels of an earthly 
and effeminate love, rode away into a far 
country until he found himself in the land of the 
Niebelungs (said to be Norway). 

" Niebelung Nebel! " is an almost impossible word 
to translate ; but although it is hard to put its 
meaning into words, yet there are many who have 
an inner and correct consciousness of what it 
expresses — something dark, horrible, misty, blood- 
stained. It is a gruesome word, the nearest 
approach to it being shadowy, incomprehensible, 
a soul laden with guilt. 

Wieland writes of this far-away country in 
poetical words : " We are driven on Zembla's 
dusky, shadowy shore." And another German 
author says that in the Nebel-lied or Niebelung : 
" We walk in the dark shadow of crime and 
ignorance." 

Here we are dealing with another myth, but, 
like the Walkiire, a myth full of significance, for 
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this undefined land may lie, and does often 
lie, within our own breasts, for many of 
us carry in secret a dark shadow of crime and 
ignorance. 

The Prologue goes on to tell us that Siegfried 
was on the way to Rilfheim, the capital of the 
Niebelungs, when, as he rode along through the 
cold bleak land, he came upon Schelbung and 
Nibelung, the sons of the lately deceased King 
of the Niebelungs. These youths were disputing 
over the treasure of the King which had been 
taken out of a hollow mountain. It consisted of 
large sacks full of gold pieces, of chests with 
masses of precious stones — a dazzling show ; 
enough to tempt an anchorite. But what attracted 
Siegfried's attention more than the glittering mass 
was a magnificent sword of finely tempered steel 
called Balmung, and a Tarnkappe, or cloak, which 
had the property of making the wearer invisible, 
and at the same time gave him the Strength and 
cunning of twelve men. These two last named 
treasures were in the keeping of one Alberich, 
an ugly dwarf who served as personal attendant 
to the princes. The brothers appealed to the 
handsome stranger to arbitrate between them as 
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to the share each should take of the treasure, 
offering him as a reward the Balmung, which, 
he being a judge of swords, accepted gladly. 
His arbitration, however, made matters worse, 
and in the heat of the quarrel the youths turned 
on the mediator, accusing him of unfairness, 
and when he resented this accusation, they called 
to their assistance twelve giants who were con- 
cealed behind the rocks. Siegfried saw in this 
a good opportunity to make a trial of Balmung, 
which he did with such effect that he first cut 
off the heads of the brothers and then despatched 
the giants. There only remained Alberich, who 
made a keen adversary — in fact, only for Bal- 
mung, Siegfried would not have subdued him. 
The dwarf fought like a tiger cat, but Siegfried 
ended by wresting from the uncanny creature 
the Tarnkappe ; and with this became lord of 
Nibelheim and the hoard of treasure. He 
remained some time in the country to settle 
himself in possession, and then having won 
golden opinions from his new subjects, he 
departed, making Alberich, who was now his 
devoted servant, the keeper of the treasure. And 
here begins, as we shall see later, the working 
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of the curse which attends this Niebelung hoard, 
which, like all the other symbols, has a fearful 
significance. Like the dragon in the forest, the 
sleeping beauty on the rock surrounded with a 
wall of fire, each one of these has its prototype in 
our own lives. Our dragons are no less terrible, 
albeit they are invisible. They are waiting when 
we are of an age to enter the forest (that is 
the world), and unless we slay these monsters, 
they devour us. Who will deny the presence 
in our midst of the Walkiire with her earthy 
nature? Her soul sleeps, deadened by her sur- 
roundings, then comes the Sun God, breaks the 
crust of worldliness in which she is encompassed, 
touches her lips, takes her in his arms. But it 
is only a momentary reaction ; the old influences 
return, the earthy nature reasserts itself. So, 
too, with the Niebelung hoard, which is a 
symbol of the overpowering power of wealth. 
How it coils like a serpent round the very entrails 
of the possessor, eating up his better nature, and 
filling his soul with the demons of pride, satiety, 
and luxury! Yes, this is the fine moral 
inculcated by this grand epos of the northern 
nations ; it is a warning, if we only read it aright, 
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especially in these days when the demon of 
wealth rides rampant over men's souls. 

So ends the first cycle, which, as before said, 
is only a prologue to the more dramatic story 
of Chriemhilde's revenge. In the tragic tale of 
the Niebelung-noth, or hoard, and the Klage, 
or lament, which immediately follows, only a 
slight mention is made of the events just narrated, 
and the reader is left somewhat in the dark as 
to the relations which existed between Briinnhilde 
and Siegfried, which are insinuated more than 
openly expressed. 

The second cycle opens brilliantly. We are 
introduced to the court of Gunther, the King of 
Burgundy, at Worms, his capital, where he dwelt 
with Ut6, his mother, his brothers (who were 
also kings) Gemot and Giseler, and his beautiful 
sister Chriemhilde, round whom a great portion 
of the dramatic interest centres. She is described 
in glowing terms as being of rare beauty, 
extraordinary piety, and wonderful sweetness of 
character. 

Nothing can be prettier or more charmingly 
told than is the awakening of love in the heart 
of the young girl, as also the skill with which 
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the narrator impresses his readers with a conviction 
that this gid's life is already shadowed by an 
underlying current of sorrow, as when one night she 
dreams of a pet falcon, strong, beautiful, wild ; she 
had caught him and he was nestling in her bosom 
when suddenly two eagles soar through the sky, 
circle round her, and snatch the falcon from her 
arms, at which she felt sorrow such as never had 
visited her soul before. When morning dawns she 
wakes her mother and, sobbing, tells her tale of 
woe. Ut4 the Queen Mother, listens, and then 
with a thrill of horror in her voice, translates to 
the weeping girl the meaning of the dream. " The 
falcon, my daughter, means your future lord and 
husband ; he will be snatched from your loving 
embrace by the cold hand of death — and oh ! 
my child, shall I tell you? — by the dagger of a 
murderer." And then Chriemhilde, ''weeping 
sore," vowed that sooner than such a terrible 
calamity should happen to her, she would forswear 
matrimony. 

Needless to say, like many another who makes 
this declaration, Chriemhilde only kept this 
promise until she saw one who touched her heart, 
and of course my readers will easily guess that 
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the conqueror of the apparently impregnable 
citadel was Siegfried, who, having heard of the 
beauty and charm of King Gunther's sister, 
announced to his parents, Siegmund and Sieg- 
lind. King and Queen of the Lower Rhineland, 
that he meant to woo this peerless maiden for 
his bride. Whereupon the chronicle gives an 
amusing account of the outfit of clothes made 
by his Royal mother for him and the twelve 
noble warriors who accompanied him to Worms. 
Gunther, however, although he bade his sister's 
lover welcome, was very slow in accepting him 
as a suitor for Chriemhilde, who had no need 
to be in a hurry to wed, seeing she had choice 
of the finest matches in the kingdom. This 
coyness on the part of the family only increased 
the ardour of Siegfried, who agreed to all the 
conditions imposed by the King and Queen 
mother. He was to remain one year at Worms, 
serving like Jacob did for Rachel. He and his 
twelve warriors were to help the King in all his 
wars, and as he was perpetually fighting someone, 
this was no small matter. Also during this year 
of probation he was never to look upon the 
lady of his love, or to seek an interview with 
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her. Chriemhilde meantime got many a peep 
at him through the narrow slits which in those 
days served as windows, and what she saw she 
liked, for Siegfried was, as we know from the 
description in the Prologue, made to win a 
woman's love. 

The whole of this story of Siegfried's wooing 
of Chriemhilde is a charming love idyll, and in 
its purity and simplicity a refreshing contrast 
to the nasty episode of King Gunther's wooing 
of Briinnhilde, the Queen of Iceland. And here 
again we find the warning underlying the story, 
for these two love affairs are symbolic of the 
heavenly and the worldly marriage, and although 
the chronicle was written in the twelfth century, 
it is in all points an accurate description of what 
occurs to-day. The scene alone is changed, but 
the actors are identical. 

Gunther, who is the symbol of the man who 
looks upon marriage as a means to increase his 
wealth, wants a consort who must be well dowered 
and of position to add to his influence, and being 
of a weak, wavering character and not of much 
physical strength, the King was attracted by the 
accounts he heard of a certain Queen who dwelt 
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in Iceland. She was said to be rich, beautiful, 
and of extraordinary strength. One of the 
chroniclers describes her as being " a matchless 
beauty and strong withal in make." She could, 
in fact, . fight as well as any warrior, and made 
it a condition of giving her hand in marriage that 
the suitor should conquer her three times in 
wrestling, hurling, and shooting. If he did so, 
she was his, if he failed, then he forfeited his 
life. 

Siegfried, who knew that this peerless lady was 
no other than his old acquaintance Brlinnhilde 
the Walkiire, tried to dissuade Gunther from so 
perilous an adventure ; but finding it of no avail, 
he agreed to accompany his friend and to help 
him to win the Queen on condition that if the 
issue was successful Gunther would giv^ him 
(Siegfried) his sister Chriemhilde for wife. This 
being settled, the King prepared for the journey. 
And here we have one of those touches which 
makes the reading of these old-world chronicles 
so delightful. We are told that as soon as 
Gunther had announced his intention of seeking 
a wife in Iceland, the Queen Mother, with 
Chriemhilde and her ladies, set to making him 
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and his friends some magnificent clothes of rich 
stuffs embroidered and highly finished. There 
were three suits for each, that was twelve in all, 
for the party consisted of Gunther and Siegfried, 
with Hagen and Dunkwert. They sailed in a 
ship for Briinnhilde Castle, Isenstein, which they 
reached in twelve days. Briinnhilde was on the 
battlements when she saw the ship with the four 
warriors approaching, and at once recognised her 
old lover. She flushed with rage and addressed 
him with considerable acerbity. "Welcome, Sir 
Siegfried, to my country. I fain would know 
what brings you hither ? " To which the Knight, 
bowing low before her, replied : " I have come 
hither with the noble Gunther, King of 
Burgundy, who seeks your Royal hand in 
marriage. He is my lord, I am his vassal."* 
And then Gunther made a fervent declaration 
of love, swearing that he would stake all he had, 
even his life, to win her for his wife. Briinnhilde 
being accustomed to these declarations at once 
clears the ground for action. Her mind was 



*This unnecessary falsehood on Siegfried's part forms the 
basis of all the future complications, and finally leads to his 
tragic death. 
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filled with the idea that in the mel^e she would 
manage to revenge herself on Siegfried ; for, as 
to Gunther, he was too poor a creature to offer 
her any sport She came forth resplendent in 
a doublet made expressly to turn away the edge 
of the sharpest blade, a breastplate of ruddy gold, 
a shield with bosses of gold and iron, and so heavy 
that it required four Chamberlains to carry it, 
and a javelin, or spear, whose edges were made 
of peculiar sharpness so as to gore her adversary. 
Gunther, when he saw what was before him, 
turned pale, and his alarm was shared by his 
friends, who gave him up for lost when they 
beheld this fearful Amazon tuck up her sleeves, 
fasten her buckler, poise her javelin in the air, 
and stand ready for fight. 

" God help him, and us also ! " cried Hagen. 

" What a bride to win ! Hell is her proper 
home ; she is one of the Devil's brood ! " said 
Dunkwert, groaning aloud in his distress. 

But they had forgotten Siegfried, who had 
slipped away to envelop himself in his cloak, or 
Tarnkappe, and now with the strength of twelve 
men, lent invisible help to Gunther. It was in 
vain that Brunnhilde did prodigies of "spear- 
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hurling, leaping, and stone-pitching." Gunther 
(or rather Siegfried who did the work, lifting the 
King in his arms when he took the leaps) wins 
the victory to the surprise and discomfiture of 
the Queen, who, to her disgust and rage, had 
nothing for it but to accept him as her husband 
and lord of her dominions. She dissembled, 
however, her inward fury, and apparently wishing 
to do all honour to her future lord, refused to 
depart for Worms until she had summoned her 
subjects that they too might do him homage. 
The Burgundians were alarmed at the concourse 
of people who began to flock in from all parts, 
knowing that being so few they would be soon 
overcome and killed ; but again Siegfried came 
to the rescue. Concealed in his cloak, he got 
on board the ship, which apparently of its own 
motion sailed out to sea, while he guided it to 
the neighbouring kingdom, his own Niebelungen 
land. Here at first he had some trouble with 
the dwarf Alberich and the giants whom he had 
left guardians of the city and the treasure, but 
he soon subdued them and returned to Isenstein 
with one thousand followers (or Recken), these 
being passed off as Gunther's bodyguard who 
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had been delayed by stress of weather. With 
this escort the newly affianced pair made sail 
for Worms, where the double marriage of Briinn- 
hilde and King Gunther and Chriemhilde and 
Siegfried took place, for Gunther, who felt him- 
self under such obligation to his friend, gave 
him his lovely sister with all his heart. The 
happiness and the love of the hero and his bride 
made a strong contrast to the gloom that sat upon 
the brow of Gunther and the tears that coursed down 
the pale cheeks of Briinnhilde. These tears raised 
in the King's mind some uneasiness and self- 
reproach: he began to wonder did she suspect 
how she had been deceived. He asked his newly 
made wife why she wept, and she, dissembling 
the real cause, said her tears flowed because his 
sister Chriemhilde had married so far beneath 
her royal birth as to wed a vassal. And then 
Gunther in some confusion replied that some 
day he would tell her why he had given his 
sister to Siegfried, adding that with such a hero 
Chriemhilde could not fail of being happy. 

This is the first link in the long chain which, 
hidden as it is amidst the flowers of the wedding 
festivity, winds through the future life of the 
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newly wedded couple. It is a network of deceit. 
Briinnhilde has been won by an unfair ruse, and 
in her turn she pretends to believe Siegfried to 
be her husband's vassal, knowing all the time 
that he is Prince of the Netherland. In truth her 
tears flow for a far different cause. Seeing Sieg- 
fried again roused the old love which she thought 
had turned to hate, but which now awoke in her 
heart, which was torn with an agony of jealousy 
and regret as she saw the place she once occupied 
taken by another ; at this point is suddenly 
introduced a curious thread of heathen mythology 
which crosses the old German myth or Helden- 
sage, an introduction which is somewhat in-, 
comprehensible, but we find that it is meant to 
explain the speechless horror which by degrees 
fell upon the wedding party. They grew silent, 
the goblets of rich wine remained untasted, and 
it was as if they saw the handwriting upon 
the wall, each guest rose silently and went his 
way, while the wedded pairs retired to their own 
apartments. Here the passions that were tearing 
at Briinnhilde's heart found vent, the Walkiire 
nature awoke within her, and with a fierce cry 
she fell upon the King, her husband, and very 
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nearly got the better of him, only that Siegfried, 
who had his suspicions of her, stole into 
the nuptial chamber in his cloak of invisibility 
and by his unseen aid the vixen was finally 
subdued, the hero, to make all sure, taking from 
her unobserved the magic girdle and ring given 
her by her father, Wotan, wherein lay the secret 
of her strength. Siegfried presented both these 
trophies to Chriemhilde, and by this act he drew 
down upon himself and upon her, her family and 
a thousand noble heroes, the curse which attached 
to these fatal gifts. 

The chronicle is now silent for some ten years^ 
years of happiness to Siegfried and Chriemhilde, 
whose love for one another grew stronger each 
year. Their union had been blessed by a son, 
whom Chriemhilde called Gunther after the King, 
her brother. This boy would one day succeed 
his father as King of the Lower Rhine, for 
Siegmund had long since resigned his crown and 
his kingdom to Siegfried, who reigned in his 
stead. He likewise ruled over the far-away king- 
dom of the Mist or Niebelung, where lay the 
great hoard of treasure, Alberich alone having 
the clue to where it was hiddea He may be 
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said to have been the richest as well as the most 
powerful of Kings, his Queen Chriemhilde being 
the loveliest and happiest of Queens. 

This serenity was disturbed by the urgent 
entreaty of King Gunther that his sister Chriem- 
hilde and Siegfried would visit him and his Queen 
at Worms. He had been worried into making 
this request by Briinnhilde, whose heart was still 
racked with a guilty love for Siegfried, whom 
she longed once more to see. She likewise 
desired the company of Chriemhilde that she 
might humiliate her. Siegfried and his Queen 
accepted in all friendliness the invitation, and 
presently arrived bringing with them the old 
King Siegmund, now a widower, and a retinue 
of a thousand nobles and servitors, a truly royal 
train. 

To see Chriemhilde in such state and covered 
with jewels was wormwood to the jealous heart 
of Briinnhilde, who was also maddened by the 
indifference of Siegfried, who being as much in 
love with his wife as when he married her, had 
no eyes for other women, neither had Chriemhilde 
eyes for any man but her husband ; she talked 
of nothing but his superiority, making disparaging 
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remarks even upon the King, her brother, who 
she found aged and altered. This sort of talk 
infuriated the haughty Brilnnhilde, who retorted 
with the old story of Siegfried being Gunther's 
vassal. This Chriemhilde contemptuously ridi- 
culed. One word led to another, and soon the 
royal ladies were railing at one another like 
fishwives. 

Things were in this condition when, the next 
day being Sunday, the two Queens with their 
suites went to hear Mass in the Cathedral. They 
went separately, each followed by a train of ladies. 
Briinnhilde, however, took care to be at the door 
of the church when Chriemhilde, gorgeously dressed, 
came up the steps.* 

One can picture the scene. The splendid 
Cathedral of Gothic architecture, with spires and 
minarets, the high steps and the concourse look- 
ing on in the square below. As Chriemhilde 
approached the door, Briinnhilde barred the way. 

" Stand back ! " she said in a harsh voice, " I am 
Queen and no vassal's wife shall take precedence 
of me ! " 



* Wagner borrowed this scene for Lohengrin, where the Ortrude 
and Elsa meet at the door of the Cathedral. 
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And then Chriemhilde in a rage at this public 
affront, made answer scornfully : 

"Make place for me, for I am a loyal wife. 
I did not love another, as you did when you 
married my brother. Yes, I know your shameful 
story and how Siegfried made you submit to 
Gunther." 

And then Chriemhilde's gentle nature repenting 
of these words she tried to soften them. 

" Let us forget what we have each said, and let 
us live in friendship while we are together," she 
said. 

But the offence was too deep. No sooner 
had they returned from the Cathedral than the 
dispute began again, Briinnhilde furiously demand- 
ing from her sister-in-law proof of what she had 
said. It was in vain for Chriemhilde to palliate 
her own words. At last, out of all patience with 
this raging demon, she showed her the ring and 
the girdle which Siegfried had given her ten years 
ago on the night of Briinnhilde's marriage. 

Then the Queen's pride forsook her. She felt 
her humiliation was complete. That Chriemhilde 
should know her story cut her to the very heart. 
She did nothing but weep in her chamber alone. 
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Meanwhile Siegfried on his side was much dis- 
tressed. " I regret," he says to Gunther, " that 
my wife should have told your wife this story. 
But let it be forgotten, we will never again 
allude to what has happened, let the whole story 
be buried." 

Unfortunately Briinnhilde was not inclined to 
this way of thinking. She dreamt only of revenge, 
but did not know how to compass it; when 
one day, sitting alone in her chamber weeping 
bitterly over her disgrace, there came to her 
Hagen of Trontje, her husband's uncle ; he told 
her how the sight of her grief distressed him ; his 
King and Queen had been insulted by a man, 
and that man must die. Gunther's brothers and 
Trontje of Metz had already agreed to this being 
the only way out of the difficulty, only Giseler, 
the youngest, held that it was wrong to take the 
life of a hero such as Siegfried for so slight a cause 
as a woman's quarrel. The King, too, who wavered 
between anger against Siegfried and gratitude 
for all he once had done for him, hesitated, but 
at last was overborne and decided that his 
brother-in-law should die. They had arranged 
the plan. A rumour was to be spread of war 
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with a neighbouring state. The rumour was 
false, but it sufficed to impose on Siegfried who 
had begun to make his preparations. Hagen, 
next visited Chriemhilde to take leave, and the 
poor wife, who in her grief for her husband's 
departure has quite forgotten the quarrel with 
Briinnhilde, beseeched of Hagen to watch over 
her beloved Siegfried . 

" Of course," she said, " you know that he is 
invulnerable, but there is one spot which was not 
bathed in the dragon's blood, and an enemy's 
spear might hit him there. Dearest Uncle 
Hagen, will you keep near him, and ward off 
those dreadful javelins from touching this 
spot .? " 

"But," said the artful Hagen, "how am I to 
know the place? You must mark it in some 
way." 

And unsuspicious Chriemhilde, not dreaming 
of treachery, promised she would embroider a 
little cross in colours outside her darling's sur- 
coat And in this way Chriemhilde, the loving 
wife, brought about her Siegfried's death. No 
need now for the bogus cry of war, which is 
changed into a wild boar hunt. But this change 
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did not restore Chriemhilde's confidence. She 
was still sad at parting from her husband, even 
for a hunt, for she had a bad dream: just as 
years before when she dreamt of the falcon which 
the eagles killed, so now she dreamt that two 
mountains fell upon Siegfried and crushed him 
beneath their weight. Siegfried tried to console' 
her. 

"He had no enemies, he would come back 
all right." 

But still she wept and clung to him. She 
owned she was frightened and yet did not 
know what affrighted her. The rest is told in 
a few words. When the hunt was over, the 
huntsmen grew thirsty. Hagen the wary con- 
spirator came forward saying, that having often 
hunted in these forests he knew where there was 
a clear stream, with delicious water to quench 
their thirst. Dunkwert then proposed a wager — 

" Who shall reach this spring first ? " 

Siegfried, who ran like an antelope in front ot 
the rest, distanced them and reached first the 
spring. Now, had he drank, he would have been 
safe ; but in courtesy he waited till the King came 
up that he might be the first to drink the waters 
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of the spring. This politeness cost him his life, 
for when his turn came and he had bent his mouth 
to the clear stream, Hagen stole behind and 
seeing the little cross worked by Chriemhilde over 
the vulnerable part, in the hollow between the 
shoulders, he plunged his spear with such force, 
that his own garments were sprinkled over with 
the blood of the victim, who, with his last breath, 
committed his wife to her brother's care-^that is, 
" If you, O King, for once in your life will be 
true to your word," and Gunther swore he 
would. But in spite of this, a few hours later he 
allowed Hagen to commit the atrocious cruelty 
of depositing Siegfried's corpse on the doorstep 
of Chriemhilde's palace, where the poor wife found 
it the next morning as she went out early, as 
was her custom, to hear Mass in the Cathedral. 

The chronicle gives a long and curious account 
of the funeral ceremonies, and how when the dead 
hero was laid on his bier, Chriemhilde stood by 
the body to see would the wounds bleed when the 
murderer drew near. The King and all the nobles 
passed in succession, but when Hagen approached, 
the blood flowed freely. 

" I know now who the murderer is," cried the 
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poor stricken widow, "and may God help me to 
revenge this foul deed." 

When the funeral was over, the old Siegmund 
proposed to Chriemhilde to return with him to 
the Netherland, where was her child and her 
home ; but she refused. Where her husband's 
body lay, there was her heart, there was her home. 
So the old man went, and she never again saw 
him or her child. We hear no more of them, 
but according to the best writers, this is quite 
consistent with the form of the poem, for Homer 
has laid down the rule that insignificant person- 
ages, or things, should have no place in the Epos, 
as they only confuse the greater issues. 

Chriemhilde's life was now devoted to her grief 
and to nourishing her revengeful feelings. She 
lived to punish her husband's murderers, for so 
she considered all who were with him on that 
bloody occasion. For three years she never spoke 
to her brother the King, nor to Gemot or Hagen ; 
but at the end of this time Gunther wishing to 
be reconciled with his sister, and remembering 
his promise to Siegfried to protect his widow, 
bethought himself of the Niebelungen hoard which 
the hero had bequeathed to Chriemhilde. An 
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escort was despatched to Norway, where the 
treasure of gold and jewels was in the guardian- 
ship of Alberich the dwarf, who yielded them 
without protest. It took twelve wagons to trans- 
port the sacks of burnished gold and the heap 
of glittering stones to the ships which lay in the 
harbour. They set sail for Worms, where the 
treasure was given over to Chriemhilde, who 
reconciled herself with her brothers but refused 
to forgive Hagen, who soon found a means to 
revenge himself for this slight. The Queen was 
generous with her gold ; she spent it lavishly on 
the poor of the city; it was the only alleviation 
she could find, for her grief was still poignant ; 
and Hagen, ever on the watch to injure her, put 
into the King's mind a "fear that by her gifts 
Chriemhilde might steal away the affections of 
the people and dispossess the rightful heirs." 
Gunther grew full of suspicion, so did Gemot, and 
neither opposed the proposal Hagen made to steal 
the key and so get possession of the treasure. 
Gemot suggested sinking it in the Rhine, for then 
it could belong to no one. This being agreed to, 
the three men took an oath that so long as one of 
the number survived the secret of where the gold 
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lay hid should never be revealed. And so the 
treasure was sunk, and lies to this day, so goes the 
legend, between Worms and Locheim. We stand, 
says a German writer, on the threshold of a great 
mystery, one of the dark, unfathomable myths 
of Nature. The gold belonged to the sons of 
darkness, of mystery, the sons of that weird 
country the Niebelungen land, and Rilfheim, as we 
know, was (according to the northern mythology) 
the name given to the city of the dead.* Perish- 
able gold was not, therefore, destined to remain in 
the hands of mortals, or to satisfy their longings 
for immortality, and therefore it is given back to 
those who dwell below. 

And now the curse, which attached and had 
always followed the possession of this gold, began 
to work. The two sons of King Nibelung had 
been killed by Siegfried ; Siegfried the second 
possessor, was killed in the full enjoyment of his 
youth and happiness, and now the third possessor, 
Gunther, because he has hid the treasure and 
would not tell where it was, fell under its fatal 
influence and was in his turn annihilated. 

* Schnorre. 
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On Chriemhilde, too, the sight of the gold and 
the jewels had worked its evil. Her gentle nature 
seemed turned to gall, her piety had vanished ; so, 
too, her grief and mourning for her lord Siegfried. 
Her mind was possessed with only one idea — to 
revenge herself upon those who had stolen her 
treasure. She had forgiven her brother for his 
share in Siegfried's death, but she swore he should 
give her back her treasure or die. And now we 
enter upon this dark history, which is the subject 
of the fourth cycle, for, as I said before, the con- 
nection between the third cycle and the Niebel- 
ungen Lied only has reference to Dietrich of Bern. 
Before entering on the fourth, we must notice one 
curious fact. From the time that Brilnnhilde, by 
her complaints, incited Hagen to murder Siegfried, 
she disappears altogether from the narrative. It 
is left to the imagination of the reader to invent 
any theory regarding her fate. She may have 
killed herself, or she may have been killed by 
order of Gunther, who had ceased to care for her — 
her place knew her no more. 

The fourth grand Sagenkreise "' mythical cycle " 
opens with the sound of marriage bells. Etzel, or 
Attila, King of the Huns, had lost his peerless 
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wife Helka, a lady most beautiful and good ; but 
in spite of his grief, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to seek another alliance, and amongst 
other noble ladies Chriemhilde, the widow of the 
great hero Siegfried, was suggested to him as a 
fitting bride. He hesitated, because of her being a 
Christian. But Rudiger of Bechlaren, who had 
known Chriemhilde from her childhood, drew such 
a glowing picture of this beautiful and sainted 
woman, that Etzel got on fire to secure her, and 
sent Rudiger on a mission to offer his hand and 
kingdom to the peerless widow of Siegfried. 

Although thirteen years had come and gone 
since her husband's death, Chriemhilde was still 
a very lovely woman, fit for the noble position 
offered to her. Gunther and her brothers Gemot 
and Giseler, were much pleased at the honour paid 
to her and to them ; Hagen alone was moody. 
He told the King to send back Rudiger and not to 
acquaint Chriemhilde of Etzel's offer, for, said he, 
with a gloomy face, " if she accepts it evil will 
follow us." 

The King ridiculed this idea and Rudiger was 
presented to Chriemhilde, and delivered himself of 
Etzel's proposal. Chriemhilde refused. She had 
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no love for any man, she said, since her. Siegfried 
died. Rudiger persisted, and in the end dropped 
a hint. 

" If," he said, " you have a grudge against 
anyone, you will find us in Hungary ready and 
willing to avenge your honour." 

In a moment the Queen caught at this. 

" Swear to me," she said, " that if I consent, 
your King will avenge to the death any injury 
that has been done to me?" 

And Rudiger swore. Then Chriemhilde gave 
him her hand as a token of her consent. 

Presently she set out on her journey, all the 
events of which are categorically described, until 
at last she reached Etzel's castle, and there the 
ceremony of her marriage and coronation took 
place. She lived in this strange land another 
thirteen years, making in all twenty-six since 
Siegfried's death ; and all these years the thought 
of his murder, and let us add, the loss of the 
treasure which Hagen, her bitter enemy had taken 
from her, never left her mind. At last she spoke 
to her royal husband, and besought him to invite 
her relatives, for she said, " long years have passed 
since I have seen one of my kith and kin. I 
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hunger for the sight of my own people. Gratify 
me this once and let me look upon my brothers 
and kinsmen." 

Etzel thought this a very natural request and 
at once despatched an ambassador to Worms to 
invite in his name Kings Gunther and Gemot and 
Giseler, together with all the Burgundian Court, to 
come at his charges to visit his Queen and their 
Princess. This invitation caused a great stir 
amongst the Burgundians. Hagen saw in it a 
snare and advised a refusal. 

"You know," he said, "what Chriemhilde lays 
at our door — Siegfried's death — and with truth so 
far as I am concerned, for I did slay her noble 
husband. We should not venture into Etzel's 
land, for Etzel's wife will have her revenge." 

The others made light of these fears, " and," said 
Gemot, " if you are afraid, Hagen, of Siegfried's 
widow, stay at honie like a wise man." 

Then Hagen gave way, only asking that proper 
precautions should be taken. Messengers were sent 
out to summon the King's vassals. They came 
in great numbers — noble lords and warriors — all 
unconscious that they were going to their death — 
all but Hagen, who knew his and their fate was 
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sealed. Amongst this noble company was Dunk- 
wert, Hagen's brother, and Volker von Alzear, a 
musician who played on the strings and accom- 
panied his minstrelsy with singing. Etzel's envoy 
returned with the news that the Burgundians were 
coming, and Chriemhilde felt a savage joy in her 
breast, for now she knew the moment she had so 
long waited for was at hand. 

Meantime the invited guests set out on their 
long journey. They sailed up the Mayn in ships 
till they reached the Danube, Hagan being steers- 
man. He was restless and anxious, and the omens 
and warnings he received added to his gloom and 
increased the ferocity of his temper. The com- 
mentators on the Niebelungen Lied, and Carlyle 
in particular, seem to have a curious interest in this 
stern, fearful man, who stands out as the central 
figure all through the Lied. 

" . . . . He is of aspect stern, 
And yet with lovely body, as ye might discern, 
From those his rapid glances. For the eyes nought 

rest in him. 
Meseems this foreign Recken is of temper fierce and 

grim."* 

* Bodmer's poenis. 
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From this description Carlyle pictures a hero 
with a reckless, deep, dauntless spirit. 

All through this gruesome journey (which was 
attended with every sort of obstacle) he showed 
this reckless . spirit, killing anyone who dared to 
oppose his will. The steersman was the first to 
be sacrificed, then the poor priest who tried to get 
into the boat and the mermaid who prophesied 
his death met their doom. After numerous 
dangers from shipwreck and encounters with the 
rulers of the countries through which they passed, 
they at last reached the castle of the friendly 
Margrave Rudiger of Bechlaren, who has a story 
of his own too long to tell here. Here they were 
received warmly by the owner, his wife Gotelinde 
and his daughter Gutelinde, a sweet German 
maiden who gave all the warriors the kiss of 
welcome. Only when she came to stern Hagen of 
Trontje she drew back, and had to be persuaded 
by her father to welcome his old friend. Giseler, 
the King's youngest brother, fell in love with 
this pretty maiden, and his suit being joyfully 
accepted, the young pair were betrothed and the 
marriage was fixed to take place on the return 
journey. • 
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This little idyll, with the account of the Mar- 
grave's Court and the playing of Volker on his 
strings, is a relief — a sort of breathing time before 
the tragic gloom into which we are about to be 
plunged. 

As the travellers approached Etzelburg, and the 
long line of Burgundian warriors was seen by the 
sentinels on the castle walls, Dietrich von Bern 
went to welcome them in the name of King Etzel, 
accompanied by a number of warriors mounted on 
fine horses. The meeting of the Huns and the 
Burgundians was a splendid sight. 

" Welcome," cried Dietrich, " I bid you welcome 
Kings Gunther, Gemot, and Giseler ; you, Hagen, 
Volker, and Dunkwert. Are you not aware that 
our Queen Chriemhilde still weeps for Siegfried, 
the hero of the Niebelungen land ? " 

And Hagen replied with brutal ferocity, " What 
does she weep for? She has given herself to 
another man, Etzel of Hungary. Siegfried is 
dead and buried." 

To which Dietrich made answer : 

" We shall not speak of how Siegfried met his 
death, but I would give you, Hagen, a word of 
warning. So long as Queen Chriemhilde lives 
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there is danger. Look to it, Hagen." And talking 
confidentially with Gunther, Dietrich confided to 
the King that although she gave way to no 
outward paroxysms of rage, Chriemhilde every 
morning sent up her petition to God that ven- 
geance should befall the murderer of her loved 
Lord Siegfried. 

The news of the arrival of the Kings and their 
followers had now reached the King Etzel and his 
Queen, who took their place at the windows of the 
castle to see the procession. It was a grand sight. 
First came the Hungarian men-at-arms, and then 
in the distance the approach of the Burgundians 
with their helmets and bucklers. 

" There they come," cried Chriemhilde, her eyes 
gleaming with an unholy fire — "my brothers and 
my relations. They will be good to me, they 
know my sorrowful story." 

Now the Huns crowded round the new-comers, 
all anxious to see one man, the formidable Hagen, 
who had killed the great Hero Siegfried, Queen 
Chriemhilde's first husband. Hagen rode a fine 
horse, his chest and shoulders looked as if they 
were made of iron, his eyes flamed with angry 
passions, the expression of his face was diabolical. 
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"Who is that man?" cried old King Etzel. 

And a Burgundian, who had accompanied 
Chriemhilde on her marriage, made answer : 

" That is Hagen von Trontje, the son of 
Aldrian ; he is talking now in a friendly manner 
to Dietrich, but he is a fearful man." 

The greater portion of the Burgundian army, 
with the grooms and servants, were lodged in a 
hostelry, and Dunkwert was with them as their 
Captain, -The higher nobles came with the Kings 
to the Castle, and as they entered the courtyard, 
Chriemhilde met them. She was at the head of 
sixty men-at-arms, who had all sworn to kill 
Hagen, and her purpose was to force him to 
confess his crime before this troop of avengers. 

Hagen saw her coming towards him and quietly 
drew his sword from the scabbard and laid it 
across his horse's neck. The sword was the 
famous Balmung which Siegfried had received 
from the sons of King Nibelung. Chriemhilde 
recognised it ; the sight of it renewed all her grief 
as fresh as if twenty-six years had not passed. 
She stood before Hagen as he sat proudly on his 
horse, the sword before him, and she gave him this 
greeting : 
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" Who sent for you, Lord Hagen, and how dare 
you enter here, knowing as you do what you have 
done to me ? " 

" No one sent for me," replied Hagen grimly. 
" But my three Kings were invited to come here, 
and I am their serving-man — that is why I am 
here." 

" You know," retorted Chriemhilde, " that I hate 
you because you killed my dear husband Siegfried, 
whose loss I shall mourn till my dying day." 

" What is the use of this talk ? " retorted Hagen. 
"Yes, I did kill Siegfried, a true hero, because 
YOU had insulted Briinnhilde, the wife of my 
King. It was my duty to my liege lord. You 
can revenge yourself if you choose." 

And now the terrible drama is at hand. The 
fight first began at the inn where the men-at- 
arms under Dunkwert and grooms were supping. 
Chriemhilde had induced her husband's brother, 
Blodelin, to head her sixty men, who burst into 
the room where the others were eating. Blodelin 
said he had come to avenge Siegfried's death 
on his murderers. For answer Dunkwert with a 
blow cut off his head ; and then the fight got 
furious. 
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Meantime the distinguished guests were at 
supper in the King's hall. There was a general 
sense of uneasiness. Only King Etzel was in 
happy ignorance, and was doing his best to enter- 
tain his guests, whose thoughts were evidently 
elsewhere. Chriemhilde sat next her husband ; 
she had brought down her child, a beautiful boy of 
five years old. He sat upon her knee. She was 
cold to all her relations except her brother 
Giseler, to whom she gave the kiss of welcome. 
Suddenly the door was burst open, and Dunkwert 
covered with blood and a drawn sword in his hand 
rushed in. 

"Why sit you here, brother Hagen," he cried, 
" when all your brave followers are being murdered 
in the inn hard by .' " 

" Keep the door," replied Hagen, jumping to his 
feet. "Now we will drink to the dead in the 
King's wine." So saying, he whipped out his 
sword and cut off the child's head as he sat upon 
his mother's knee. 

This was the beginning of one of the most 
awful scenes of carnage. It would take too much 
space to tell all the horrors of that terrible night. 
Blood flowed till -the floor was slippery as ice. 
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Chriemhilde, shrieking, called to Dietrich von Bern 
to protect her, and under his care she and King 
Etzel escaped from the room. But the fight went 
on. Chriemhilde offered to anyone who would 
kill Hagen as many gold pieces as would cover 
King Etzel's shield. But although this promise 
incited numbers to try and kill the grim old hero, 
he kept them all at bay. 

Night fell upon this fearful scene, but the 
darkness added new horror. Chriemhilde was 
mad with grief and fury, and ordered her mer- 
cenaries to set fire to the hall. The warriors had 
to retreat to an outer hall, where they were 
unprotected, and there in the early hours of 
morning the terrible fight was renewed. 

King Etzel now sent for the Margrave, Rudiger 
of Bechlaren, and applied to him as his last hope 
of ending this ghastly scene. He reminded him 
of the oath he swore to his Queen Chriemhilde, 
and at this remembrance Rudiger was sore dis- 
tressed. On the one hand if he forswore himself 
then was he for evermore a perjured knight, never 
more could he hold up his head? On the other 
hand, if he were to lead his men to finish the 
bloody combat, he would be a traitor to his old 
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friends and companions in arms. Tliere was 
Giseler, his daughter's promised husband. Was he 
to perish by his, Rudiger's, hand ? The struggle 
was severe, but the hero remained true to his 
oath and his fealty to the King. The Burgundians 
recognised his struggle between friendship and 
duty, and uttered no word of complaint. A most 
pathetic portion of this bloody story is the giving 
by Rudiger of his own shield to Hagen. Then 
the fight began. Gemot encountered Rudiger 
and both heroes were killed. Dietrich of Bern 
took Rudiger's place with fresh men-at-arms. 
And now the fate of the Burgundians was decided. 
They fought on to the last, till there only remained 
Gunther and Hagen. Hagen received a deadly 
thrust from Dietrich and fell, so did the King, 
and, both being bound with strong cords, were 
brought and laid before Etzel's Queen, whose 
hate was now gratified. She stood over her 
enemies drinking the cup of revenge to the dregs. 
There was one thing left to do to make her 
triumph complete, and, bending over Hagen, she 
offered to spare his life if he would reveal to 
her the place where lay concealed the treasure 
which he took from her. And Hagen, who felt 
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the deadly weakness of ebbing life, rallied his 
fading strength and answered with the same 
defiance, as if he were the victor and she the 
prisoner : 

"Never, so long as my Lord the King lives, 
shall I reveal the hiding-place of the Niebelungen 
hoard ! " 

Then the Queen, whose greed and passionate 
desire for the gold had deadened all other feelings, 
went to where Gunther, her last remaining brother, 
lay, and cut off his head, which she carried by 
the hair to Hagen. And Hagen made answer : 

" Now the end has come and you have your 
wicked will, and it has come to pass just as I 
thought it would. Dead are the three noble 
Kings of Burgundy — Gunther, Gemot, and Giseler, 
the youngest and the most beautiful. Now no one 
knows where the treasure lies except myself and 
God. And to you, O wicked woman, it shall 
ever remain a secret." 

" But I have still my revenge," returned Chriem- 
hilde. "You have my beloved Siegfried's sword, 
the one he carried the last hour I saw his dear 
face, and by his sword you shall perish ! " And 
with these words she drew Balmung from its 
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scabbard and with it pierced the heart of the 
dying warrior, and thus revenged Siegfried's foul 
murder by killing the murderer with her own 
hand. Chriemhilde, the Queen of the Huns, did 
this bloody deed — she, who had once been the 
sweet, the loving, the faithful, pious Chriemhilde, 
the rose of Burgundy^ But her crime was not 
to go unpunished, for Hildebrand, the ancient 
serving-man of Dietrich of Bern, who had wit- 
nessed the deed, without a moment's hesitation, 
revenged Hagen of Trontje's death by killing 
the revengeful woman. With one wild shriek 
Chriemhilde fell dead beside the corpse of her 
greatest foe. 

And so ended the King's great festival, in a 
dense cloud of grief and crime. It had begun 
in a joyous festival, it ended in desolation. "And 
so it is ever with the human heart, over which 
in the most joyous moment hovers an indefinite 
cloud of sadness ; and this principle of sorrow 
and joy underlies all human life, it fills all Nature 
which bears in its bosom the seeds of unhappiness, 
and thus the young blossoms of Spring change 
and wither almost before we gather them, and 
the sunshine of summer is followed by the sadness 
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of autumn, which in its turn changes to the cold 
winds of winter." 

Sadness from first to last is the keynote of the 
Klage, or lament, which follows the Niebelung 
proper. It began in sadness, it ends in a lament 
over the loneliness of the good Queen Ut6, who 
is left childless in her old age and who died of 
a broken heart She was buried in the ancient 
abbey of Lorich, 

The lament also touches upon the persons who 
appeared in the original lay, the wife of Rudiger, 
Gotelinde, and his sweet daughter Gutelinde ; 
Briinnhilde, widow of Gunther, and what remained 
of the Burgundian heroes. But there is not much 
authentic information in this Klage, or lamenta- 
tion, which has evidently passed through many 
hands. 



PART II. 

THE LIED AS ADAPTED BY RICHARD WAGNER. 

It was in the year 1831 that Carlyle wrote his 

remarkable article in the Westminster Review 

dealing with Karl Simrock's adoption of Professor 
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Bodtner's ancient manuscript " Chriemhilde's 
Revenge." Carlyle's endeavour to draw attention 
to a work which Herder, in 1795, had described as 
the " Saga of Sagas " was quite as infructuous as 
all other efforts (Herder's included) which had been 
made in the same direction. The slight flutter of 
interest excited by Carlyle's wonderful "word- 
painting" speedily died out, probably for the 
reason, which he (Carlyle) frankly acknowledges, 
*'that the subject in its extraordinary turns and 
windings is too hard a nut for the deepest thinker 
to crack." For full twenty years every attempt to 
procure proper consideration for the German 
" Iliad " proved abortive ; although dear to the 
heart of every thinking German, it was more or 
less a sealed book to other nations. Some of its 
incidents appeared in Grimm's Fairy Tales, but as 
a deep and wonderful work it was known to only a 
few students. In this cold shade of seclusion it 
would probably have remained to the present 
day, only for Richard Wagner. As his latest 
biographer points out, it was his unerring instinct 
which recognised that the medieval Lied, from 
its jumble of semi-historic events and half under- 
stood and sometimes wholly incomprehensible 
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myths, was not strong enough in dramatic interest, 
to take hold of the public mind, and that the 
help of music would be necessary to stir the 
pulses of men and give life to the enacted drama. 

This grand conception, from which the world 
of Music and Art has been so deeply benefited, 
came to Wagner at the moment when apparently 
the clouds of misfortune were closing over him. 
He was proscribed as a socialist and upsetter of 
the divine right of Kings ; his friends, like himself, 
were outlawed ; his music was derided, his new 
ideas ridiculed, his operas hissed off the stage. 
Hunted from one place to another, he at last 
took refuge in the free town of Zuriick, where his 
friend Herwidge was already established. Frau 
Wille in her charming letters relates how the two 
friends would walk out to Mariafeldt, where the 
Willes lived, and perhaps stop the night, for 
Herwidge was an old friend of her husband's, 
who was also bitten with revolutionary notions. 
Wille, being a journalist, was constantly going 
backwards and forwards to Hamburg, to look 
after his work. Frau Wille in her letters gives 
us a very lifelike portrait of the great composer, 
who was treated as a member of the family, for 
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the Willes did not worship him as a demi-god 
like some of his admirers, but they gave him what 
he needed, sympathy and hospitality, extending 
their kindness to his wife, poor little Minna, who 
was quite of the people, but pretty, with a fair 
childish prettiness and an " excellent little house- 
keeper." Frau Wille gives a pleasant picture of 
the musician sitting at the piano and explaining to 
her and her sister the dramatic meaning of his work. 
Sometimes he played the ninth symphony of 
Beethoven in such a manner as to electrify his 
hearers ; at other times he would be in a nonsense 
humour. There is nothing more delightful than 
the nonsense of a man of genius, for the reason 
that it is spontaneous; but Wagner's nonsense 
"was tinged," Frau Wille tells us, "with sparks 
of genius." 

Wagner had come to Zuriick not only because 
being a free town he was safe from his enemies, but 
likewise to make researches into the intricacies 
of Northern Mythology. Through his friend 
Herwidge he was introduced to Etmuller whose 
life had been spent in a similar study. Now an 
old man, on the threshold of another world, 
Etmfiller was glad to impart to his eager pupil 
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the knowlede he had acquired in his long years 
of study. Under such a guide did Wagner enter 
on his task, and soon his crude ideas and ill- 
digested plans began to take a definite shape. 
His whole mind was concentrated on his task, 
he was absorbed in his admirations of its profound 
philosophy. " My entire view," he writes, " of the 
world found its completest artistic expression 
therein." 

It is remarkable that although full twenty years 
were to elapse before the task which he had set 
himself was completed, Wagner never departed 
from the original sketch of the " Trilogy " which 
in 1848, he had made under Etmiiller's guidance — 
a wonderful creation which has made Wagner 
the artist of this generation, and, as a French 
writer says, "the mind which was capable of 
conceiving and putting into execution so gigantic 
a conception, must undoubtedly be ranked as 
first in order of artistic merit." 

It would be an interesting study were we to 
make a close examination or analysis as to how 
far Wagner in the arrangement he made of the 
material in his possession departed from the text 
of the ancient Niebelung Lied handed down from 
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the twelfth century, and where he intruded 
the more dramatic additions gathered from his 
researches. Such an analysis, however interesting 
it might be, could not be entered on within the 
limited space at our disposal. We may, however, 
take a superficial glance at the poet-musician's 
wonderful arrangement of the heterogeneous 
material which lay ready to his hand. 

In making the plot of his Trilogy, Wagner 
seems to have kept steadily before him the idea 
of progression, or rather, to use a musical word, 
crescendo* in the sequence of events ! A crescendo 
which, beginning with the Rheingold, terminates 

* I think some of my readers will agree with me that the following 
scale, arranged by one who was an ardent Wagnerian, is of great 
interest as being a type of the crescendo or ascension to which I have 
alluded. 

ist period : The Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, Lohengrin. 
2nd period ; Tristan and Isolde, The Meistersingers, The Rhein- 
gold. 
3rd period : Siegfried, the downfall of the Gods, Parsifal. 
Or if you prefer, you can make a pyramid, of which the bass 
could be Lohengrin, Meistersingers, 
. middle Parsifal, Tristan and Isolde, 

top Rheingold, Walkyrie, Siegfried, 

and the downfall of the Gods. 
In Lohengrin and Tristan the great master does not display the 
gift divine of inspiration which was, so to speak, developed by the 
pressure put upon him, and which he uses without seeming to ba 
conscious of the exquisite delicacy which breathes the very aroma 
of youth. 
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with the death of Siegfried and Briinnhilde, while 
at the same time by a sort of poetical justice the 
Niebelung Hort or treasure is restored to the 
weeping, wailing Rhine maidens : this sequence 
of events being, as a German writer notices, the 
only effort made at any sort of order in the 
whole composition of the Trilogy, which is nothing 
but a jumble put together without historical or 
chronological accuracy, events and personages 
being introduced in the most disorderly manner. 
It must be remembered, however, that the four 
great Sagen Kreise or Cycles, from which Wag- 
ner drew his inspiration present a similar confusion, 
the fact being that in both cases the purely 
imaginative is so mixed up with reality that 
the composition suffers from the effort to make 
the reader understand the difference between the 
reality and the imaginative. A striking instance 
of this confusion presents itself in Siegfried, who, 
in the ancient manuscript, was stabbed by Hagen 
while drinking water at a fountain, but who 
appears in the Trilogy in all the freshness of 
youth. Wagner has offered a sort of explanation 
of this anachronism. "Siegfried," he says, "is 
in a godlike condition. In him I saw man in 
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the natural joyful fulness of his semi-tole condition. 
His acts spring from his own joyful existence. 
Death does not allow any control over his actions 
save the restless stream of life flowing within 
himself." From this we are led to suppose that 
Wagner adopted the mythical interpretation of 
Siegfried as the expression of eternal youth. 

The Rheingold, which Wagner meant as an 
introduction to the Lied, presents less of the 
chronological jumble than the body of the work ; 
it is altogether derived from the Myth, Alberich 
the dwarf being the only character introduced 
from the Saga. Alberich was, as the reader of 
Chriemhilde's Revenge will remember, placed by 
Siegfried in a place of trust in the kingdom of 
the Niebelung ; he was the guardian of the Hort, 
or treasure, which the young hero had taken from 
the King and his sons ; and so it came to pass 
that the curse attached to this accursed gold fell 
on Alberich in a modified sense. He was 
possessed with a frenzied lust to possess it. He 
comes climbing over the rocks and frightens 
the Rhine maidens, daughters of the Rhine King, 
in whose charge the treasure lies. They swim 
about in confusion and terror. 
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"Who is there? That horrid mannikin — that 
ugly dwarf! Let us guard well the treasure, for 
this is the enemy against whose approach our 
father warned us." 

Alberich, however proves too clever for these 
innocent and somewhat silly nymphs, and in spite 
of the warnings of her elder sister, the youngest 
of the trio, Wellgunde, engages in a flirtation 
and so gives Alberich the clue he was waiting 
for. Having learned from this chatty water-nymph 
that he had only to forswear woman's love to 
be possessor of the gold, he makes an easy 
sacrifice of what was not likely to come in his 
way, and then, clambering over the rocks, tears 
away the gold in handfuls. And now being 
master of the Hort he likewise inherits the doom 
which follows those who possess it. 

It must be said of Alberich that he was a more 
practical character than most of the personages 
in the Lied. It was he who conceived the idea 
of putting the gold into a more portable form than 
carrying it in armfuls; Down in the depths of 
the earth he had a cavern, and here he made 
his slaves, or Mimes, work day and night in 
forming "a Ring" out of the gold. (Hence the 
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name Ring of (Alberich) the Niebelung). He 
also manufactured a Tarnkappe, or helmet, which 
would make the wearer invisible. We know 
where Wagner found the idea of this helmet and 
this ring. 

The helmet or Tarnkappe is not made prominent, 
but the ring gives its name to the Trilogy which 
follows the Rheingold, or introduction. This ring 
is taken from Alberich by Wotan — and here we 
have the introduction of the mythological world, 
Wotan occupied a very high place in Olympus. 
We are told he ranked as Jupiter; he seems, 
however, to have had a strange longing to live 
amongst men, for he built himself a palace here 
below, where he meant to dwell with his spouse 
Fricka. A great portion of the Rheingold is 
taken up with the doings of Wotan, his wife Fricka, 
and his daughter Freia, and for a time the plot 
wanders away from its main object, " the Ring," 
to which it is the prologue. But we come back 
to it when we go down in the company of Wotan 
and Loge to the cavern, where Alberich is busy 
forging his ring out of the Rheingold. Wotan 
takes the ring forcibly from the luckless dwarf, 
who in his rage curses all those who may ever 
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possess it. The Rheingold ends with the cries 
and lamentations of the Rhine maidens still 
lamenting their lost treasure. 

With the Rheingold all attempt at order ceases. 

In the first number of the Trilogy we are in- 
troduced to the Heathen Mythology — to Sieglind 
and Siegmund, the children of the great Deity, 
Wotan, and to Briinnhilde and the Valkyries, his 
Amazon daughters. We have the splendid ride of 
the Valkyries through the air and Briinnhilde's first 
appearance as the rescuer of Sieglind, whom she 
carries on her horse. Sieglind bears in her arms the 
fragments of Siegmund's sword (Balmung), out 
of which the Mimes later forges Siegfried's famous 
weapon. The reader who refers to Chriemhilde's 
Revenge, will see how this number of the Trilogy 
is cleverly pieced together from the two different 
sources, " Saga and Myth." 

From the beginning what had most impressed 
Wagner in the Northern Mythology was the two 
tragedies which work through the lives of Wotan 
and his daughter Briinnhilde. Wotan he looked 
upon as the representative of the "Tragedy of 
Will, Briinnhilde of the Tragedy of Fate'' 

These two elements he resolved should form 
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the keynote of his " Ring " and give to the epic 
poem the touch of dramatic fire which it needed. 

Having decided that Briinnhilde should be his 
heroine, Wagner was not long in doubt as to 
the choice of his hero. Siegfried, the impersona- 
tion of youth and the ideal of love, Siegfried 
who had lent charm to Chriemhilde's rose garden 
and had been the centre figure of " Chriemhilde's 
Revenge," Siegfried should be his hero likewise. 

Chriemhilde, as being an almost impossible 
character, he suppressed, the insipid Gutrune 
taking her place. Gunther, Etzel of Hungary, 
Dietrich of Bern, and the other warlike heroes 
of the story are either overlooked or turned into 
lay figures. Wotan, Siegmund, Sieglind, the 
Mimes and the Valkyries are all introductions 
of Etmuller, or in other words, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain says, here Wagner turned from the Saga 
to the Myth. And well that he did so, for to 
what a romantic country has he introduced us 
— a real fairyland, convincing, not childish, with 
enchanted forests where the branches of the trees 
are twisted into hideous human faces and the 
caverns are inhabited by Mimes for ever forging 
magic swords, where beautiful maidens lie sleeping 
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on mountain tops, waiting to be awakened by 
the kiss of love. We have something of this 
delightful fairyland in Mallory and Tennyson, 
but somehow they lack the vitality and strength 
of the German myths.* 

If in the Valkyrie Wagner turns altogether 
from the saga to the myth, in the Nightfall of 
the Gods we have a sort of compromise between 
saga and myth. The Ring and the Tarnkappe 
appear, Siegfried, as in the saga, assists Gunther 
in a dishonourable manner to make Briinnhilde 
his wife, while he, Siegfried, marries Gunther's 
sister Gutrune. Hagen, as in the saga, is the 
wicked enemy of Siegfried and works on Briinn- 
hilde to compass the hero's death. Following 
on the lines of " Chriemhilde's Revenge," they 



* At Bayreuth one comes face to face with all the most ancient 
myths — mediaeval, Scandinavian, civilized, and savage. There are 
serpents v^ho speak, birds viho speak, in fact, every beast in creation 
speaks. There are dwarfs as small as the Lilliputians, there are giants 
like those of Brobdingnag ; there are love potions and treacherous 
potions which bring death to those who drink ; there are women who 
would make a man an anchorite, Naiads, Syrens, Witches, Furies, and 
Walkyries, who drink dead men's blood out of skulls ; and I had 
almost forgotten the waters of the Rhine, those subterranean abysses 
where dwell the Mimes in their forges, the walls of fire, the grottoes, 
and the caverns— above all, the Walhalla of the Gods, who go there 
on a rainbow. — Le Comie de Chambrun. 
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arrange that it shall take place at a hunt 
Briinnhilde tells Hagen the Hero's vulnerable 
point, and there Hagen stabs him with a spear 
while he is drinking at the fountain. The last 
and very effective scene is a garbled version 
from the saga. Siegfried's body is brought into 
the Hall of Gunther's palace on the Rhine. 
Hagen tells Gutrune he has been killed by a 
wild boar. Gunther claims the ring which Hagen 
refuses to give him ; they fight, and Gunther is 
slain. Briinnhilde now appears. Her grief far 
excels the slight sorrow of Gutrune. She orders 
a funeral pyre to be raised in the centre of the 
hall, calls for her war-horse, and first flinging a 
torch into the centre of the pyre, rides into the 
flames. The hall catches fire, the waters of the 
Rhine rise slowly till they fill the hall, and then 
appear the Rhine maidens, f"lossehilde, Well- 
gunde, and Wogelinde. They take the ring 
from Siegfried's finger. Hagen tries to seize it 
from them, but in the attempt the waters of the 
Rhine close over him. Then comes the end. 
Fire descends and consumes the palace Wotan 
has built . . . peace succeeds to turmoil, and 
night falls upon the gods. 
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That this is a magnificent example of the 
artistic ascension or crescendo cannot be ques- 
tioned, the death of the hero and heroine 
belonging to Greek tragedy. 

" While there is in Briinnhilde's expiations and 
sublime sacrifice by returning the ring to the 
Rhine maidens, she relieves the world from the 
curse of gold by following Siegfried to his death 
she expiates," says a German writer, "the guilt 
that was forced upon her by fate." 

"The more we study the world of northern 
poetry and German mythology," says Mr. 
Chamberlain, "the more reverence and admira- 
tion shall we feel for the poem of Wagner. In 
it he has achieved what he himself describes as 
the highest conceivable effort of the poet, to 
take the myth, the product of the clearest 
perceptions of the human race, and adapt it to 
the circumstances of our present lives, and place 
it intelligibly before us in the drama." He adds» 
" that herein Wagner has fulfilled Herder's long 
deferred wish, and has given to Germany a poem 
that can be hailed as the saga of sagas." 

From a German point of view this is true, but 
one needs to be a born German to enter into 
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the true meaning of the Ring of the Niebelung, 
which, with its deep metaphysical significance, 
is to other nations more or less a sealed book. 
" I feel," says a German writer, " as I listen to 
the Trilogy, that my hands grow into branches, 
my feet become roots out of which grows a 
gigantic oak, which by-and-by becomes a forest." 
Here we have a truly German conception, incom- 
prehensible to us who have not been made 
familiar from early youth with the ancient 
myths and saga which Richard Wagner, like 
all German children, learned at his mother's 
knee. 

The reader is now in a position to judge 
between the two versions of the Niebelungen 
Lied — the story of Chriemhilde's Revenge by 
Professor Bodmer and the Trilogy of Richard 
Wagner. There is no doubt the alterations 
made by the last bring the ancient story more 
in touch with the present day, but that the 
poem itself suffered by the snipping and cutting 
it underwent in its preparation for the stage, 
is equally certain. As it is, even with the 
powerful assistance of the music which Wagner 
alone was able to supply, it is a doubtful 
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question whether the Trilogy would not have 
sunk into the shade of oblivion had it not been 
upheld by Wagner's royal patron and friend, 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria. To him lovers of art 
and music owe much. 

Having settled on his dramatis persona, 
Wagner resolved in the first instance to follow 
the myth, wherein Siegfried had to run the 
gauntlet of many trials along a road plentifully 
sprinkled with temptations in the shape of 
wicked dragons, lovely singing birds, and all 
the different allurements, ending with the wall 
of fire which he had to cross before he was 
worthy to waken the slumbering Briinnhilde. 
And here again in Briinnhilde we have, as in 
Siegfried, a symbol. We see in her, as it may 
be a young girl, peaceful, happy in the arms 
of her mother, in the arms of God. Why should 
she ever wake from her innocent dream which 
forms her happiness ? But there is one at hand 
who will give a new current to her thoughts, 
will give her a new life. He has passed through 
many trials, it may be through a wall of fire, 
and so has been made worthy of his mission. 
He is to be her guide, her husband. If he is 
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worthy of this high calling, her wedding garment 
will always be fresh and white, not stained with 
tears or soiled by contact with vice, nor changed 
for one of sombre hue, and to give a deeper 
significance to this mysterious kind to show his 
love in the pure acceptations of the word soars 
above all that is earthly and trivial, Wagner has 
placed Siegfried and Briinnhilde on the top of a 
high mountain almost touching the sky. " In 
such delicate touches as these," says a French 
critic, " Wagner shows he is above the ordinary 
vulgar delineation of passion." 
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And how Wagner wrote it. 



The scene of Wagner's drama is laid at the 
Grailburg, or Castle of the Grail, the one built by 
King Titurel to enthrone the Holy Grail, which, 
according to the legend, had been placed in his 
keeping by the angels who had charge of the 
treasure. 

Titurel's sanctuary was called the Castle of 
Montsalvage, situated in the mountainous district 
of northern Spain. All things went well while 
Titurel governed, but when age fell upon him he 
felt too enfeebled in mind and body to be a proper 
guardian for such a holy trust. He spent hours in 
prayer, trusting to have some inspiration of the 
Divine will, and hoping that he might be allowed 

* The spelling of the names Briinnhilde, Amfortas, and Gurnemanz 
is in accordance with Wagner's mothocl of writing them, and this 
method has been followed by all Wagnerians, 
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to lay down a charge so sacred and important, 
and requiring, more especially at this time, a 
guardian pure and holy, but likewise endowed with 
more strength and mental energy than he felt 
himself possessed of. He wished to live retired, 
away from all sights and sounds of worldly life 
and strife, alone with his soul and heart, waiting to 
be called to God. 

When it became known that King Titurel was 
seeking to lay down his office of guardian of the 
Grail, there arose many claimants for the sacred 
office. Amongst them was KHngsor, a man, 
Wagner tells us, " who craved for the holier life, 
but was not able to subdue his wicked passions, 
and hence could not expect so high a dignity to 
be conferred upon him." He had, however, the 
audacity to solicit the office, and when indignantly 
refused by Titurel, turned all his energies to 
wickedness. Having sold himself to the Evil One, 
he obtained wondrous magical gifts. He trans- 
formed the desert which lay outside Montsalvage 
into a lovely garden of delight, peopled it with 
lovely nymphs and Circes, whose office it was to 
fascinate and allure the young Knights of Mont- 
salvage into Klingsor's Castle. He got under his 
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spell the woman Kundry, who had lain under a 
curse for centuries, and now became one of 
Klingsor's most effective engines for evil. By 
means of his arts she was possessed of a dual 
nature. In the Grail Castle, where she had free 
entrance, she appeared as a wild, witchlike being, 
who was mad with sorrow and regret for her sins 
and anxious to make amends by doing the most 
menial service for the household. At times, by 
some magic of Klingsor's, she would fall into a 
deep sleep, and be transformed into a woman of 
extraordinary beauty, the most destructive of the 
many temptresses employed by the Magician to 
ensnare the young Knights, and draw them away 
from the Grail Castle into the questionable society 
gathered in the garden of delight. 

Klingsor, however, flew at something much higher 
than ensnaring the young Knights. His resent- 
ment against Titurel had been much increased by 
the choice of Amfortas (Titurel's son) for the high 
office of King of the Grail, and this resentment 
was intensified by the new King's declaration that 
he would sweep away his (Klingsor's) pestilent 
garden. King Amfortas was confident of his own 
strength to do this deed, and in his pride and self- 
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confidence he had the audacity to arm himself 
with the sacred spear and go forth to attack the 
Magician's Castle. 

He found no one there to oppose his entry 
except a lovely woman. She had a piteous story 
to tell, and Amfortas, secure in his own strength 
and virtue, listened. Her loveliness stirred his 
heart, the soft tones of her voice lulled his senses. 
He struggled to rouse himself in vain ; his eyes 
closed, his unconscious fingers lost their hold of 
the sacred spear, which was caught by Klingsor, 
whose loud laugh awoke the sleeping King, who 
found himself in the grasp of his powerful enemy. 
His cries brought Gurnemanz~ to his help. The 
Magician vanished, taking with him the spear. 
From that time King Amfortas lingered on, 
suffering exceeding torture from a wound in his 
side, evidently made by the point of a spear, 
although he had received neither hurt nor spear- 
thrust.* Every leech who came to see the hapless 
King could do nothing to assuage this burning 
pain, which, terrible as it was bodily, was nothing 
in comparison to the grievous pains he suffered 

* The spear with which Longinus pierced the side of our Lord. 
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from the grief and repentance which racked him 
for his sin. He dared not unveil the Grail to the 
community of Knights and holy souls, men and 
women who were wont to assemble for the holy 
act, and to join in prayer. 

At last, with a burst of grief and contrition, he 
prostrated himself at the foot of the altar, and in 
an impassioned prayer craved for a sign of forgive- 
ness. Then he heard these prophetic words : 

" A spear wound in his side is burning ; 
This wound it is that ne'er will close again, 
Until by pity wakened 
The blameless Fool 
Will him await." 

This prophecy heralds the arrival of the hero 
Parsifal. Wagner introduces his hero on a lovely 
morning, when King Amfortas has just been 
carried to the bath, having passed a most suffering 
night. Over the waters of the lake, where the 
King is bathing, a wild swan with snowy plumage 
is circling. In the Grail country it was considered 
sinful to take animal life, so that Amfortas looks 
upon the bird flying over his head as a good omen. 
Suddenly there comes an arrow, shot with extra- 
ordinary precision from the bow, and the swan 
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falls dead.* Search is at once made for the culprit 
who dared to kill the sacred bird, and soon Parsifal 
is found. He is not ashamed of what he has done, 
but when he sees the dead swan the tears come 
into his eyes, and in his grief he breaks his bow 
and arrows. To the questions Gurnemanz asks 
him as to who he is and whence he comes, and 
who sent him, Parsifal answers nothing, because 
he knows so little of his own family. He says at 
last that his mother's name is Herzeloide, and 
then Kundry, who is lying on the ground, tells 
him his mother is dead ; she had seen her die, 
and was to give Parsifal his mother's blessing. 
The boy receives this intelligence by springing 
on the witch and seizing her by the throat. He 
is separated from her with difficulty, and then, 
exhausted by the two violent emotions of grief 
and anger, he falls fainting on the ground. During 
his faint Kundry attends him with great care, and 
for thus returning good for evil is commended by 
Gurnemanz ; but she turns away saying sadly, " I 
never do any good." 

Klingsor sends for her. He has work for her 
to do. He knows by his magic power that 

* See page 173, " and the bird Parsifal shot." 
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Parsifal is the one who will save Amfortas, and 
is determined to throw every obstacle in the 
way. He tells Kundry she must work - her 
spells on Parsifal. She resists, but the sleep of 
sin begins to steal over her ; she struggles 
against it, but in the end succumbs. Muttering 
to herself, " No help ! no help ! " she falls into 
the magic slumber. 

Meantime Parsifal is brought into the large 
hall by Gurnemanz, the knight, who, taking 
the boy under his care, leads him kindly along, 
telling him he will conduct him to the Holy 
Grail, and Parsifal asks, " What is the Grail ? " 
Gurnemanz answers that he cannot know this 
until he becomes a servant of the Grail. As 
they approach the Castle, Parsifal feels as if 
borne on by some invisible power. They enter 
the great hall of the Castle, surrounded by clusters 
of marble pillars, and in the centre see a stone 
table on a raised dais. 

Then enter long processions of Knights in 
pale blue tunics and scarlet cloaks on their 
shoulders, the emblem of the Holy Ghost. 

King Amfortas is borne in and laid on his 
couch. His wound is in terrible agony, but the 
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agony of remorse is far deeper. He wishes to 
uncover the Holy Grail which stands on the 
table, but he dare not. The voice of his father 
Titurel comes to him from the sort of cave 
in which he is entombed, calling to him to 
uncover the holy vessel ; but Amfortas refuses. 
In impassioned words he tells the whole story 
of his sin and its punishment; the pain of his 
wound is nothing as compared to the agonies 
he suffers from remorse and the knowledge that, 
while appearing to the Knights as a holy man, 
he is in reality a vile sinner, while his remorse 
causes him to fear even looking at the Grail. 
Gazing before him as in a trance, he calls on 
God to spare him — and to forgive him. The whole 
scene is very powerful, especially when Amfortas, 
at the command of his father Titurel, unveils 
the Grail. 

Parsifal, meantime, understanding nothing of 
what is going on, is petrified with astonishment. 
Gurnemanz, struck with his stupid look, shakes 
him by the arm and asks has he understood ? 
But Parsifal has no words wherewith to answer,* 

* From the Saga, where Parsifal is at the Grailburg and asks no 
question. 
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so the old man shakes him again, more roughly 
this time, and, opening a door, tells him to 
begone, "for you are after all nothing but a 
fool," he says angrily, "and, in future, take my 
advice, let our swans alone ; and as you are 
such a gander, look out for a goose." 

Chuckling over his wit, he claps the door 
and goes his way, but he hears a mysterious 
voice repeating in his ear — 

"Until by pity weakened 
The blameless fool." 

Meantime Klingsor has laid a scheme for 
getting rid of Parsifal. Like all emissaries of 
the Devil, there is nothing he dreads so much 
as an innocent, simple mind ; it is Godlike, and 
God is his master's sworn enemy, and his also. 
He is, therefore, resolved on the destruction of 
Parsifal, but he cannot compass it without the 
help of Kundry. She is still lying in her deep 
sleep. He awakes her, and when she opens her 
eyes she gives a cry of horror. There is her 
master, her persecutor, her companion in sin ! 
A terrible scene follows, in which she fights 
against the task he wants to lay on her, the 
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tempting of Parsifal to evil. She resists and he 
insists, telling her, with a mocking laugh, that if 
she meets a man who can resist her wiles, she 
will get her freedom, and advises her to try 
what chance she would have with the boy who 
is coming. 

And then he goes to the battlements to watch 
the approach of the youth, who, full of spirit, 
courage, and the vigour of perfect health, scales 
the battlements with the greatest ease, and with 
his sword cuts to pieces the enervated defenders. 

The boy's splendid appearance and bravery 
excites Klingsor's admiration. " He shall be 
mine," he says, as he sees Parsifal wrest his 
weapon from the hero Ferres, and then proceed 
to scale the high walls of the enchanted castle, 
wounding or killing anyone who dared to oppose 
his progress. 

Soon he finds himself in so lovely a garden, 
that his eyes are dazzled contemplating the 
beauty of the flowers and the delicious green 
of the trees, while the scent which fills the 
air fills him with a strange sensation which 
never in his young life has he ever experienced, 
It is intoxicating and yet rapturous. He trembles 
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in every fibre, and yet he is happy; he feels on 
the threshold of something new and altogether 
delightful. 

Suddenly he sees, Issuing from a grove of trees, 
a group of young girls. They come together, 
four or six, or alone. They are all beautiful, and 
apparently in great distress, and from their cries 
he understands they are lamenting their lovers, 
the men he had killed in scaling the battlements. 
When they catch sight of the sword, all red as 
jt is with blood, they guess that here is the one 
who has slain their loved ones, they burst out 
into reproaches, lamentations, and curses. 

Parsifal stands silent for a few minutes, then 
suddenly rushes into their midst, praises their 
beauty, and assures them he meant them no harm, 
adding that it was his wish to know them had 
made him kill all who dared to oppose his wish. 

This new departure produces an instantaneous 
effect ; the girls crowd round him, each one striving 
to attract his notice ; they caress and quarrel 
with him alternately. Parsifal is on the point, of 
escaping from their assiduities, when he hears a 
voice calling out, " Parsifal, stay 1 " The crowd 
of girls vanish suddenly, and Parsifal is alone. 
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Who has called him Parsifal ? No one has ever 
done so save his mother once. The remembrance 
fills him with sudden sadness and yet expectancy 
of something, he knows not what. He is still 
standing shy, dazed, expectant, when the bushes 
open and there appears the most wonderful vision 
— a woman of surpassing beauty, reclining upon 
a couch of flowers. Dumb and yet strangely 
agitated, Parsifal is uncertain whether he is 
awake or sleeping. But now the beautiful vision 
raises herself on her couch, and beckons to him 
to approach. He draws near, drinking in the 
beauty of her lovely face. He listens to her soft, 
melodious voice as she winds her spells round him. 
She talks to him of his father Gamiiret, of his 
mother Herzeloide,* how she had waited and 
longed for his return, and he came not; how she 
had pined away and died. With consummate and 
devilish art she leads him on by degrees. It 
is the old, old story, as fresh to-day as it was 
in the time of Parsifal. We have syrens quite 
as well versed in the diabolic arts of temptation 
as was Kundry, and we have Klingsors, who, if 

* In the Saga Herzeloide died on the day Parsifal left her. (See 
page 178.) 
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not magicians, have the magic pile of gold for 
which men and women barter their souls. Surely 
it is the same everlasting story which will be 
told till the end of all things come. 

Alas for poor Parsifal ! the innocent youth in 
the hands of such a syren as Kundry ! Soon he 
draws nearer, he falls on his knees, he kisses 
her, and then the spell was broken,, the hour of 
enlightenment had come, the stainless nature of 
Parsifal recognised with terrible acuteness the 
slightest shadow of sin. He sprang to his 
feet with a gesture of terror, and, clutching at 
his heart to repress the wild throbbing of its 
bewildering agony, he cried out : 

" Amfortas ! the wound ! the wound ! " 
He was stunned, confused, with the flood of 
thought that rushed into his mind — a whole 
world of new ideas, far-reaching, wholly unusual, 
the dominant thought and the most present to 
his mind being a divine, universal compassion 
for those who, like himself, had sinned ; and 
this was accompanied by a feeling of despair 
when he remembered how utterly useless his 
previous life had been. Then he flung himself 
on his knees and cried aloud : 
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"Oh, Lord of all, Redeemer, Saviour, show 
me how to atone for my sin ! " 

This powerful scene is dramatically spoiled 
by the renewal of Kundry's wiles, which are 
lengthened out in a somewhat stagey fashion, 
but prove quite infructuous. It gives an oppor- 
tunity for some fine acting and singing from 
both Parsifal and Kundry. It ends with the 
demand of Parsifal that Kundry should show 
him the way back to Amfortas. 

This was more than Kundry could bear. Her 
hero might refuse her sympathy, resist her 
allurements, repudiate her appeal and reject her 
arguments — this only made him the better worth 
winning ; but that he should ask her the way 
back to one whom she looked upon as a perfect 
fool, one who had fallen from his high estate 
through her arts, was a little too much. 

In the frenzy of rage she bursts into a torrent 
of words, unstudied and reckless. She tells 
Parsifal that Amfortas has been wounded by 
the sacred spear, that the spear is still in 
Klingsor's hands, and he, Parsifal, would very 
likely suffer like Amfortas ; but Parsifal thrusts 
her out of his way with the words, " Away, thou 
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unholy woman ! " She falls into a paroxysm of 
rage and shrieks out Klingsor's name, calling 
on him to come and revenge her cause, and 
again turning back to Parsifal, she curses him 
with solemn words. 

At this moment Klingsor appears in the dis- 
tance, carrying the sacred spear, which he hurls 
with all his strength at Parsifal. But now a 
strange phenomenon happens ; the spear flew 
straight over the head of the youth and does 
not descend, it remains poised in the air until 
Parsifal, lifting his right hand, grasps the sacred 
symbol and, making with it the sign of the 
Cross, says : 

" With this sign I exorcise your magic ; and 
as this spear shall close the wound which you 
have inflicted with it, so shall it overthrow thy 
illusory splendour and turn it to dust and 
ashes." 

Then with a loud crash the enchanted castle 
is rent in twain and disappears, the lovely 
garden turns into a dried up, sandy desert, the 
lovely flowers are withered stalks. Parsifal, 
carrying the spear in his hand, goes towards 
the ruined|wall which had enclosed the enchanted 
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garden, where he turns and says to Kundry, who 
lay prostrate on the ground : 

" You know where you can find me ! " 
Many years now pass away, during which 
nothing is heard of Parsifal. The scene returns 
to the Castle of the Grail, where Anifortas still 
lingers on. He had now added to his first 
fault the selfishness of keeping the Grail enclosed 
in its shrine, and will not allow anyone to see 
it. In consequence of this, the Knights lose all 
their old fervour and military ardour, they 
engage in no great deeds, and the old King 
Titurel pines slowly and at last, on a Good 
Friday, passes away, and all the Knights from 
far and near are summoned to see him laid in 
his grave. It is on this occasion that Kundry 
reappears. Gurnemanz, who has become a 
hermit, finds her lying amongst the bushes near 
his hut. She is asleep, and he wakes her with 
difficulty. To his surprise, she is quite an 
altered woman ; she is humble, submissive, and 
offers to serve the brotherhood to the best of her 
power. The good old hermit imagines this 
change has been wrought by the sacred Festival 
of Good Friday. 
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And now appears Parsifal, no longer a youth. 
The old hermit with difficulty recognises the 
stripling of former days and listens with amaze- 
ment and awe to his wonderful story. When 
he saw the sacred Lance, the good old man 
wept for joy. He assured the harassed guardian 
of the holy treasure that, once more within the 
sacred precincts of the Grail Castle, the lance 
would be safe for evermore. He then told the 
hero all that had passed ; how Amfortas had 
grown to despair of all things human and 
heavenly, how the Knights had fallen away 
from their high aims in consequence of never 
seeing the Grail, how King Titurel was 
dead. 

At this climax of misfortune Parsifal threw 
up his hands in an agony of despair, and heaped 
reproaches on himself, ascribing to his own 
resistance to divine grace that all this misery 
had been brought about 

In the end all comes to a blessed ending. The 
magic of the great Festival of Good Friday exerts 
its blessed influence. Once more we are brought 
into the Hall of the Grail Castle ; once more 
the Knights sit round the table and, as in the 
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first scene, Amfortas, the King of the Grail, is 
carried in on his litter. The Knights clamour 
that the Grail should be, as of old, brought forth 
and exposed to view, but Amfortas thinks of 
nothing but his own sufferings, and he implores 
the Knights to kill him and let him be buried 
with his father, Titurel, and so release him from 
his sufferings which he can no longer endure. 

The Knights continue their clamour for the 
Holy Grail, and then the King, springing to his 
feet, rushes down into the middle of the hall into 
the midst of the startled community, and, tearing 
open his garment which concealed his bleeding 
wound, begged them to plunge their swords deep 
into his heart. 

At this moment, Parsifal, accompanied by 
Kundry and Gurnemanz, enters the hall, advances 
to Amfortas and touches his wound with the 
sacred weapon and closes it for ever. Then 
Parsifal, advancing to the centre of the Knights, 
raised aloft the sacred Lance and called upon the 
brotherhood to welcome back the holy weapon. 
He then burst into an inspired declamation in 
praise of the relic, and then called for the Grail to 
be unveiled. The Knights took up the cry : 
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" Unveil the Grail ! Open the shrine ! " they called 
with one voice. 

Parsifal then advanced to where the Grail was 
kept and brought it forth, while the Knights below 
and the choir above sang, their voices resounding 
through the buildings. 

The death of Kundry at the foot of the steps 
concludes this last scene of " Parsifal." 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL, 

And the Story of Peridur or Parsifal, 

AS IT IS WRITTEN IN THE OLD CHRONICLES. 



The tradition or myth of the Holy Grail sets 
forth, in the first place, that Grail means dish or 
vessel, and that the first Christian, Joseph of 
Arimathea, had in his possession a stone of great 
beauty and price, which was set into the grail or 
vessel, which was used by our Saviour at the Last 
Supper. It was into this same dish that (tradition 
says) the blood of Our Lord, which had redeemed 
the world, was poured after Longinus had pierced 
His sacred side with a lance. This Holy Grail or 
vessel is, therefore, intimately connected with the 
two greatest mysteries, the Redemption of the 
World and the Passion and Death of the Sacred 
Victim. It was consequently endowed with the 
virtue of everlasting life, and other gifts came 
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not only to those who had it in their keeping 
and paid it all reverence, but on those who saw 
it or accidentally touched the holy vessel, were 
showered many blessings and good gifts ; and 
if any danger threatened either their lives or 
property, the danger was averted — at least for the 
time they were under the same roof as the Holy 
Grail. The persons into whose keeping the Grail 
was given should of necessity be holy in their 
lives : there should be no taint of sin (especially of 
the coarser or lower order) which could desecrate 
the purity of life necessary for those who were, so 
to speak, in touch with the Redeemer of sinful 
man. There were, in the Middle Ages, a society 
of men who fulfilled these conditions — strong of 
body, fearless and faithful to God's commandments, 
protectors of the weak, and especially champions 
of friendless women. To such men (as fulfilled 
the necessary conditions) was the guardianship of 
the Holy Grail entrusted, and with all faithfulness, 
prudence, and knowledge did they, in the first 
ages of the Church, discharge their trust, and so 
earned the name of " Templers," or guardians of 
the Grail Temple {fempel eisen), and it is clear 
that there lay a close connection between these 
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guardians of the Holy Grail and the Knights 
Templars, who later on were so powerful a body in 
the Church militant. 

The tradition goes on to relate how, after the 
Grail had been brought to the West by the descen- 
dants of Joseph, no one on earth was found worthy 
of guarding the Holy Treasure, and that angels 
held it suspended in the clouds until at last 
Titurel, the wise and holy son of the pious King of 
Anjou, was led to Salvaterre, in Biscay, and there, 
upon the summit of the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage, he built a castle and a temple — the 
first for the guardian of the Grail, the second for 
the reception of the holy treasure. 

The ancient manuscript gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of this wonderful temple, which was built on 
a flat piece of onyx. It was round (like all the 
churches built by the Knights Templars), and was 
a hundred feet in diameter. It contained seventy- 
two small chapels or choirs, with thirty-six towers, 
every second chapel having a tower, while the 
church stood in the middle, its tower being the 
highest. The principal altar was of precious 
stones, in which blue sapphires formed the centre- ■ 
piece. The cupola had as its centre a silver 
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moon, surrounded by diamonds and topazes, so 
that at night its glitter could be seen from afar.* 
Beneath the cupola there was a tabernacle of great 
magnificence, in which reposed the holy treasure 
of the Grail. This Grail Temple, which was 
closely encircled, and guarded from approach by 
the castle (which, so to speak, was built round it), 
was situated in a thick wood of cypress and cedar- 
trees, which stretched for miles on all sides, and 
through which no one dared to trespass, unless he 
was called to come by a secret and divine voice. 
Nevertheless, the Holy Grail was not shown to 
anyone unless he asked to see it, for he who 
received the call or invitation to enter the holy 
precincts and remained dumb, having no wish to 
see nor to touch the holy relic, was cast out as not 
being worthy to belong to the community who 
watched, prayed, and guarded the sacred treasure. 

For many centuries this Grail Temple remained 
in all its magnificence, the glory and pride of the 
West, cared for and preserved by each succeeding 
generation. By degrees, however, a godless and 

* The description given of this fairy palace is of extreme length, 
and in all its details bears a great resemblance to the description of 
the Temple of Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. It would take too much 
space to reproduce it here. 
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worldly spirit grew up. The greed for gold and 
the lust of power, together with the decay of the 
higher life and the growth of all the lower and 
earthy passions, lowered the high standard which 
had once been the aim of the Templer Knights 
under King Titurel ; so the angels received the 
order to remove the holy treasure from the hands 
of unworthy guardians and to take it to the East 
— and here the tradition ends. 

Eschenbach points out that it had its origin 
with the Spaniards. For the rest, Spaniards, 
French, Germans, Welsh, English, every nation- 
ality, in fact, believed in the tradition — not always 
in the same form — the most romantic version 
being that of King Arthur and his twelve Knights, 
who were wont to assemble either at Caerleon 
(Lion's Castle), or at Usk, in Wales. Amongst 
these Knights we find the name of Parsival (or, as 
he is called in the ancient manuscripts, Peredur), 
also Lohengrin, Tristan, Eric, Gawein, Lancelot, 
Gariel, or Gauriel. 

Readers of Sir Thomas Malory, Tennyson, and 
the exhaustive literature which exists in German 
on this subject, will be familiar with these heroes 
of antiquity. The names of these Knights and 
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their adventures fill the pages of Sir Thomas 
Malory's ancient manuscript, and are reproduced 
in Tennyson's Idylls of the King, but it is to 
Wolfram von Eschenbach and his poems* that we 
owe the intimate knowledge we have of Parsifal 
and his connection with the Holy Grail. 

Wolfram was a noble gentleman and knight, 
owning a small property in the little town of 
Eschenbach, in Anspach, where in the fifteenth 
century his grave was still to be seen. He 
belonged to the circle of poets or troubadours, 
who, in_ the last years of the twelfth century, and 
the first fourteen years of the thirteenth, assembled 
at the refined Court of Landgraf Hermann of 
Thuringia, and made a brilliant circle, similar to 
that which, 600 years later, was formed by the 
Prince of the same Duchy, where the two greatest 
poets of the eighteenth century were the brightest 
jewels of that brilliant circle. 

The Wartburg at Eisenach was where Wolfrain 
sang his songs and wrote his Parsifal and 
Willehalm. Eisenach was not his home, for he 
spent much of his time in knightly deeds, and 

* Wolfram von Eschenbach's poem, or romawnt en rimes, some- 
times called an epic. 
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also in attendance on his lord, Count Wertheim, 
whose squire he was. Wolfram was not a 
frequenter of courts, where the constant flattery 
of those in high places and consequent degrada- 
tion of a noble gift like his was foreign to his 
nature ; neither would he seek to curry favour 
by dedicating his great work to Landgraf 
Hermann ; but when Parsifal was finished, he 
laid it at the feet of a noble lady whose love 
he sought to win through this expression of his 
feelings, in accordance with the reverence of the 
age, in which he lived, for a woman's name. We 
do not know who this lady was, but we guess that 
his love was not requited, for he left the Court 
of Hermann for that of the Count of Henneberg 
in the province of Anspach, where he died ; 
the date of his death is not known. Wolfram's 
thoughtful mind and powerful intellect grasped 
the legend of the Grail, as also the complex 
nature of the Knight Parsifal, and created out 
of these two forces an epic poem which pesents 
a wonderful picture, not of the pride or pomp 
of life, the great deeds of man either in war or 
state, but the inner life, the struggles of the 
soul, the joys and the sorrows known only to 
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God and ourselves — an epic of the highest ideals, < 
of eternal, everlasting life. It shows the world 
and the spirit ever in strife, pride and humility 
warring with one another. This is the ground- 
work of Parsifal, the work of a true poet, whose 
name should be honoured by those who honour 
Goethe's Faust, for between the two great epics 
there is this resemblance, both represent the 
heroic struggle of a soul as the true develop- 
ment and history of the real man. The old 
British legend of Peredur, or Parsifal, was only 
the skeleton to which Wolfram gave muscle 
and flesh, and a living, breathing heart — pulsations 
which find an echo in every human breast. As 
the figure of the Grail represents the highest 
form of spiritual life, so Parsifal, standing 
between the world and the spirit, between Time 
and Eternity, is a type of a human soul ever 
seeking, always erring, seeking the world, denying 
God, defiant, and haughty — a man, in fact, who 
turns his back upon both God and the world. 
And, again, he is the convert whose pride is 
conquered by his humility, asking with all 
earnestness for the eternal truth, and finally 
conquering everlasting happiness. And this is 
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no allegory, imagination, or dream, this is a true, 
real, living picture. 

Parsifal, the son of Gamuret, was descended 
from the Kings of Anjou. His mother, who bore 
the mystic name of Herzeloide (anguish of the 
Heart), had, likewise, royal blood in her veins, 
her ancestors being the guardians of the Holy 
Grail. After the death of her lord, Gamuret, 
Herzeloide, in her motherly love for her boy, 
carried him away from the world and from its 
dangers into the solitude of the woods, where 
he grew from a child to a youth, qualifying as 
it might be for a hermit, so ignorant was he of 
the ways of the world or the evil of sin ; for his 
mother's heart, bound up in her only child, 
dreaded that if he were to meet with men he 
might, like his father, whose loss she still 
bewailed, be carried away from her by a longing 
for a life of action and be lost to her in the 
same manner. One day in childish play he took 
aim with his bow and arrow at a pretty singing- 
bird, but when he saw that he had killed it, he 
began to cry bitterly, lamenting that by his act 
it could never warble its sweet tunes again. His 
heart was full of sorrow, and the tears coursed down 
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his childish face, and in his distress he ran to his 
mother and sobbed out his sorrow in her arms ; 
and she, understanding his broken tale, consoled 
and kissed him, and in her distress at the child's 
grief ordered all the birds to be killed because 
they had grieved the darling of her heart. 
When, however, she found that it would give 
him much more pain to lose the birds, and to 
hear no more their sweet singing, she kissed 
him and said, " Ah, me ! why should I transgress 
God's commandment of Peace ? Why should the 
birds lose their joyous life at my command?" 
And the boy answered, " Who, or what is God ? " 
And his mother replied, " He is more brilliant 
than the most dazzling light or the brightest 
day. Once He took the likeness of man. To 
Him shall you pray in your necessity, for He is 
faithful. But there is one who is unfaithful, 
whom we call the Keeper of Hell ; from him 
you must turn away your thoughts and also 
beware of any dealings with him." 

The story goes on to tell us that the boy 

watched the sheep and grew up a strong youth. 

One day when he and the sheep were on the 

summit of a high hill or mountain, he heard 
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coming along a narrow path the sound of horses' 
hoofs. I wonder, he thought, can that be the 
devil that my mother fears so much? I would 
like to see him. Presently there appeared three 
knights, clad in shining armour from head to 
heel, riding splendid steeds, and the splendour of 
their appearance as they rode slowly out of sight 
seemed to change the whole scene; the solitary 
wood vanished, and before the eyes of the 
astonished youth a new world unfolded itself. 
He thought to himself, " One of these" knights 
must be God." And so thinking he must away 
— away from the everlasting green of the land- 
scape, from the everlasting silence of the woods — 
away from the arms of his mother, her embraces, 
her kisses — out he must go into the world where 
these splendid knights lived, to the world of 
battles and sieges — away to the Court of King 
Arthur, where the best knights were to be found. 
And his mother, she who loved him so dearly, 
when she heard his story and saw his resolve was 
fixed, would not deny him, but busied herself 
making a garment for him to wear — not one for 
a knight, but a fool's dress, made out of sack- 
cloth and goat-skin. And Parsifal, caring little 
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what he wore, rode away sunk in deep thought, 
taking nothing with him but his inexperience of 
all things save his own quiet, uneventful life, 
from which he was parting for ever to go into 
a strange land among strangers, drawn there by 
an irresistible force. His mother stood looking 
after him as he rode away, apparently in a 
dream. She watched his receding form till it 
was lost to her sight, and then, realising she had 
lost her son for ever, she fell on the ground. 
When they lifted her up she was dead — her 
sorrow had killed her. Parsifal, knowing nothing 
of his loss, rode on till he teached Nantes. The 
appearance and costume of the young stranger 
excited considerable amusement, the knights and 
ladies not being able to contain their merriment, 
and one of the Princesses who had never laughed 
was so amused that she burst into her first 
laugh. There was general merriment and a wish 
to make a butt of the new-comer. Although 
ignorant of the manners of good society, Parsifal 
resented this breach of decorum, and showed in 
a rough but very decided manner that he would 
not allow any liberties to be taken with him. 
He travelled further until he met with an old 
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knight, who instructed him in all knightly accom- 
plishments. The nalveti of Parsifal and the 
information imparted by Gurnemanz form some 
of the most amusing portions of the chronicle. 
After this he set out to look for adventures. 
The first that came in his way was the rescue 
of the young and beautiful Queen Konduiramur, 
who was besieged in her castle by some lawless 
freebooters. As a natural consequence the rescuer 
and the rescued fell in love and were married. 
Parsifal, however, after a time wearied of the 
inaction of domestic life, and the wandering fancy 
again seized upon him with irresistible force. 
He must leave his young wife and get news of 
his mother, of whose death he knew nothing. 

On this journey he had a strange adventure. 
One evening, after a long day's ride, he came to 
a wide lake, and seeing some fishermen, asked 
where he could find shelter. The first who 
answered him was richly dressed, but the sad- 
ness on his face struck Parsifal. He said there 
was a large castle not far off, the only place for 
miles where, he could find shelter, and in which 
he would have to play host to himself. Parsifal 
went on his way and presently came to a 
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castellated fortress. When he said the melan- 
choly fisherman had sent him, the gates opened 
and admitted him. 

The magnificence of the castle amazed him. 
Never had he dreamt of such splendour. The 
doors opened at his approach and he found 
himself in a large hall brilliantly lit by a hun- 
dred lustres. In this hall, seated on one hundred 
magnificent sofas, were four hundred knights. 
The scent of the cedar wood, which burned in 
the marble fire-stove, filled the hall with a deli- 
cious perfume. An iron door opened of itself 
and there entered four princesses dressed in 
dark red, carrying gold lamps. They were 
followed by eight noble virgins in green velvet 
robes. These carried a dish or plate of splendid 
granite which was transparent, and the rays of 
the stone were like sparks of fire. Six more 
virgins followed in silken robes : these bore 
vessels of silver. Another six came bringing 
in their midst the beautiful "R^ponse de Joie" 
(the young Queen of King Amfortas), who 
carried a vessel of sparkling stone or metal, 
which she put down before the King and then 
withdrew into the circle of virgins. 
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In spite of the splendour of this scene it was 
tinged with the deepest sadness. The King, 
wrapped in a fur cloak, lay on his splendid sofa, 
sad and silent, sick and suffering. And now, 
when a squire carried through the hall a lance 
covered with blood, the assembly of knights 
and maidens burst into sobs and weeping in 
which the suffering King joined. 

Parsifal saw through the open door that there 
was another room beyond, where on a bed lay 
an aged, grey-haired man. He did not know 
that he was in the Castle of the Grail, and 
that the scene before him expressed a condi- 
tion of the highest grace and the deepest sorrow, 
and that he alone could bring help to this castle 
of woe. He knew nothing, and never asked, or 
he would have been told that the old man in 
the adjoining room was his great grandfather, 
King Titurel, once guardian of the Grail, that 
the sick King Amfortas (son to Titurel) was 
his uncle, and R6ponse de Joie his mother's 
sister. Parsifal asked no questions ; even when 
the King gave him a sword he remained mute. 
He was silent at the evening meal, which was 
a splendid affair, and silently he was conducted 
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to the couch that had been prepared for him. 
But the next morning, when he awoke from 
a deep sleep, he found his clothes and his 
sword next his bed ; his horse saddled and un- 
bound; no one to be seen — all desolation. So 
he mounted his horse and rode slowly and 
sadly away ; but as he passed through the 
outer gate which stood open, he looked back 
and saw one of the young squires mocking him 
because he was such a fool as not to have 
"asked any questions." This is the keynote of 
the legend, which, taken in connection with the 
Holy Grail, is full of signific^ce as a symbol of 
those who see clearly the truth and will not 
ask. This is further demonstrated as the story 
continues. 

Parsifal, feeling uncomfortable at the jeering 
of the young squire, which hurt his pride but 
awoke no other sentimdht, rode on till he met a 
strange sight — a young girl of slender form 
carrying in her arms a wounded warrior, insen- 
sible, if not dead. Parsifal, who was beginning 
to awake to external things, noticed a strange 
resemblance to his mother, and accosted the 
young damsel, who was weeping bitterly. It 
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turned out she was his cousin, Sigune, and the 
wounded man was her lover, a brave warrior with 
an extraordinary long name. Parsifal told her 
his adventure of the previous night, upon which 
she flew from him, cursing him, because, having 
been shown the Holy Grail, he never inquired, 
and so lost the opportunity of alleviating the 
sufferings of Amfortas. 

Parsifal rode mournfully on his way lost in 
deep meditation. A dim comprehension of a 
deep mystery was in his mind, half understood, 
wholly unexplained, like to the dawning revela- 
tion that awaits some minds at turning points 
of life. The silence and solitude through which 
he was passing deepened Parsifal's self-commun- 
ings, which took another turn when he saw 
on the white carpet of snow over which he 
was passing three large drops of blood. These 
in some mysterious manner turned his thoughts 
to his wife, sweet, deserted Konduiramur. His 
memory recalled her as he last saw her, two 
large tears like pearls upon her cheeks, and one 
on her chin. In this lonely forest the recollection 
of the home he had left came over him as a 
heavy cloud of sadness or a dream which is full 
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of foreboding, for long years were to pass before 
he saw again his beloved wife. On the very same 
spot where the three drops of blood fell* shall he 
find a tent in which lies his beloved Konduir- 
amur, with her two twin children whom he has 
never seen. Three times did this waking dream 
repeat itself He was still dreaming when the 
knights sent by King Arthur found him and 
could not wake him until the young Knight 
Gawein showed him the drops of blood. 

Conducted by the knights, Parsifal arrived at 
the Court of King Arthur, and was made one of 
the Knights of the Round Table, but as he was 
about to take his seat for the first time he was 
confronted by the witch Kundry, the sworn 
enemy of the Grail. She cursed Parsifal, who 
was banished from the circle of the Knights of 
the Round Table. He vowed himself to the 
Grail, but only in a half-hearted manner, with- 
out strength of purpose or confidence in God. 
Then he rode sorrowfully away, sad and dis- 



* The drops of blood in the snow belong to the circle of old German 
myths, in which theyconstantlyappear, having different significations. 
It is common to the German and to the Celtic race to believe in these 
drops of blood — there must be three or nine, and they have different 
significations. 
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pirited ; and now he entered on another period 
called "the time of doubt," which stretched over 
more than four years. Parsifal, far away from 
God, far away from his worldly home, is an 
embittered, defiant, haughty, miserable man. The 
poem says little more of him ; it would seem as 
if Wolfram wished to banish him and his wicked- 
ness from the pages of his verse, which is 
altogether taken up with the doings of the other 
knights, especially Gawein, who, although a 
splendid knight, was an altogether worldly, self- 
seeking person. 

After this long abstention Parsifal again 
appears on a certain Good Friday, which he 
profaned by a joust or tournament. For many 
years he had ceased to pray or to seek God, but 
his repentance, a sincere and touching story, at 
last is brought about by a knight clothed in a 
grey garment, and Parsifal, as noble souls from 
time to time have done, laid down at the foot of 
the altar of Christ his pride and his infidelity, and 
for the first time was received into God's favour. 

The description of Parsifal's repentance and 
conversion, although told in the simplest manner 
and with no striving at effect, belongs to the 
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highest form of composition, and here Wolfram 
is at at his best. 

Guided by the Grey Knight, Parsifal, after some 
days' journeying, arrives at the hut of a hermit, 
in whom he recognises his Uncle Treverezent. 
From this holy man he learnt that Pride and 
Infidelity would never win the Holy Grail. 
Treverezent, although he belonged to the race 
of Kings entitled to be guardians of the Grail, 
had resigned the high office, feeling his own 
unworthiness. His brother (and Parsifal's uncle) 
Amfortas was King of the Grail, but because he had 
once listened to the temptings of a wicked woman, 
he had fallen not altogether from his high estate, 
but into a condition of intense suffering ; his side 
had been pierced by a poisoned arrow, or spear 
(the same which Parsifal had seen carried round 
the hall at the Castle at the Grail), and for the 
rest of his life he had lain on a couch, sick and 
miserable. He was not to die but to live on suffering, 
and therefore each day he received from the sight 
of the Holy Grail fresh life and renewed strength 
to bear the sufferings inflicted on him in punish- 
ment of his sin. He still hoped for the fulfilment 
of the words inscribed on the dish, or Grail : " A 
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Knight will one day come who will ask, 'Why- 
does the King suffer, and what is the Holy Grail f 
and his asking these questions will prove his right 
to succeed to Amfortas as King of the Grail." 
Parsifal, as his Uncle Treverezent recognised, was 
the one destined to this high position of King 
of the Grail ; his search had now lasted many 
years, he had suffered, prayed, fought his human 
nature thoroughly. Therefore, by the advice of 
the kindly old Treverezent, he went his way to 
seek the Castle of the Grail. On his way thither 
he was tempted to engage in different scenes of 
adventure. Gawein (the type of a worldly, self- 
seeking, but fairly good man of the world) was 
engaged in the deliverance of the inhabitants of 
the "Marvellous Castle," "Chateau Merveille," 
from the spell under which they had been laid 
by the magician Klingsor, and although Parsifal 
was sorely tempted by the fascination of a battle 
in such a cause where there was much glory to 
be gained by fighting Klingsor, he resisted and 
steadily followed the divine call. 

The Knights, however, his old companions, 
could hardly believe that it was Parsifal who 
passed by the Castle Miraculous and refused to 
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come to their help. Later Parsifal accidentally 
came on Gawein, who also, but from purely 
worldly motives, was seeking for the Grail. They 
fought, and Parsifal was the conqueror. On 
another occasion Parsifal fought for Gawein, and 
after was readmitted to be one of King Arthur's 
Knights of the Round Table. He did not, 
however, remain in the company of the Knights, 
but went on his way still seeking to find the 
Castle of the Grail. He wandered on further 
and further till he encountered a large army of 
heathens ; the leader he recognised to be his 
half-brother Feirestz. And now at last the reward 
of his long penitence, of his pure and holy life, 
of his efforts at self-conquest, was at hand ; he 
had come in sight of the towers of the Grail 
Castle. He entered the hall, he put the question, and 
was received as King of the Grail. He found his 
wife, sweet Konduiramiir, and his two sons ; the 
eldest, Loherangrin, or Lohengrin, who after his 
father's death, succeeded him as King of the Grail. 
From this time it became a binding oath 
amongst the Knights of the Grail that, if absent 
from the Grail itself, they should never answer 
any question as to whence they came; and from 
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this is developed the beautiful legend of Lohengrin 
(or Loherangrin), who, as we know, married Elsa, 
the beautiful Duchess of Brabent, whose Knight 
he had been and deliverer from death, Elsa, 
true woman, would ask to know whence her 
bridegroom came. She pressed the question on 
her wedding night, and Lohengrin, true to his 
word, slowly and sadly leaves her for ever. 

Different places have been claimed by different 
writers as to the actual home of the Knights of 
the Grail. One ancient chronicle says : 

" Joseph (of Arimathea) came of old to Glaston- 
bury, and there the Prince Averagus gave him 
a slice of marsh whereon to build, and there he 
built with wattles from the marsh a little lonely 
church in days of yore." 

Following on the same lines, Tennyson claims 
Glastonbury as the place where the Holy Grail 
was kept. According to Tennyson Parsifal did 
not marry, but ended his days as a hermit. 

" From noiseful arms and note of prowess done 

In tournament or tilt, Sir Percevale, 
Whom Arthur and his Knighthood called the pure. 
Had passed into the silent life of prayer, 
The Hermit in an abbey far away 
From Camelot, and not long after died." 
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There is another version of the Grail legend 
which prevailed largely amongst the Northern 
nations. This sets forth that Joseph of Arimathea, 
who was imprisoned after our Lord's crucifixion 
for fifty years, was visited in his dungeon by an 
angel who brought him the Holy Grail, which in 
this legend is not a dish or plate, but the cup or 
chalice which our Saviour used at the Last Supper. 

When Joseph was near his end he gave a 
Divine commission to Alain, the son of his 
brother-in-law Bron, to journey to Britain in 
company with all the Christian community and 
there to preach the doctrine of Christ. To his 
brother-in-law Bron he gave the charge of the 
Holy Chalice or Grail, telling him its sacred 
history, and Bron followed the instructions with 
fidelity. He travelled across the sea to the 
West, accompanied by the Christian community. 
Following Joseph's instructions, Bron was to have 
the Chalice in his keeping until Galaad, the son 
of Alain, came to him and asked him to deliver 
it to him. All fell out according to Joseph's 
commands. Bron and Alain preached the gospel 
to the heathens, who were converted in large 
numbers to Christianity. 
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Alain, who received a Divine command to 
marry, took a wife, and to him was born a son 
who was christened Galaad. 

Meantime, at the Court of the King Uter 
Pendragon, the wizard Merlin instituted the 
celebrated Round Table. This was in com- 
memoration of the Last Supper, and of the sacred 
Chalice or Grail. No one was admitted to sit 
at the table whose life was not pure and holy, 
and here the custom was observed of always 
leaving a vacant place. 

King Uter Pendragon was succeeded by King 
Arthur. 

On the feast of Whit-Sunday after his 
accession two miracles took place. The Holy 
Grail appeared borne by angels, the knights 
partook of it, and it vanished from their sight. 
The young Galaad, grandson of the now vener- 
able Bron came to the Court and took the 
unoccupied seat at the table. After a pause 
the Grail appeared borne by angels, the knights 
partook of it and then it vanished from their 
sight. The knights went to seek for the wonder- 
ful treasure; the search was long and weary, 
and in the end Galaad was the only one who 
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succeeded. After years of searching he came 
to a solitary castle on a mountain. There he 
discovered his grandfather Bron. 

On the supper table appeared the Holy Vessel 
or Chalice of the Grail, and the community all 
knelt reverently before the sacred relic, but 
Galaad who did not understand what this meant 
asked no questions, being fearful of inquiring into 
so great a mystery. The next morning the 
castle was empty and no trace remained of his 
grandfather Bron, or any of the people he had 
seen the night before. After years of wandering 
the providence of God led him back to the 
same castle and to the same commemoration, and 
now eager to be instructed, in all humility he 
asked the question and was instructed, finally 
receiving from the hands of Bron the charge of 
the sacred vessel, which Galaad guarded faith- 
fully until his death. When he died angels 
carried him and the holy relic to Heaven.* 

There can be no doubt that this is the source 
from which Wagner drew his conception oi 
Parsifal, and the scene of the knights partaking 

* " The Legend of the Holy Grail, and its connections with the 
Parsifal of Richard Wagner," by Edouard Wechsler. 
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of the Grail is also a copy. Nevertheless, as I 
pointed out before, the dramatic, or let us say 
the earthly element which disfigures the other- 
wise beautiful legend, is supplied from the same 
sources as gave to the Ring its story of " sin and 
passion" — these elements although no doubt 
necessary for stage purposes raises the question 
whether, like many other such daring experiments, 
it would have been better left alone. 
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CONCLUSION, 

The plan of forming the greatest Franco- 
German mediaeval poem into a musical drama 
dates back to the years in Zurich. It is not 
probable, however, that before the completion 
of his Niebelungen Wagner seriously thought of 
working it out. In the spring of 1877 the 
poetical composition of Parsifal was completed ; 
the musical composition, protracted through the 
space of several years by the literary work 
with which Wagner often interrupted his labours, 
advanced fitfully — now carried on with zeal, 
again abandoned for months, but got finally 
into some manner of shape in April, 1879. 
The instrumentation of fragments of his work 
was, at that time, already completed, so also 
the prelude, which, at the Christmas Festival, 
1878, the Master had performed in his house 
before numerous guests by the Meiningen court 
orchestra. The instrumentation of the entire 
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work only reached completion in January, 1882. 
Repeated attacks of erysipelas obliged Wagner, 
since his fall in 1879, to often interrupt his 
rigorous activity. As a complete change of air 
seemed alone to promise recuperation, he departed 
with his entire family in December, 1879, for 
Naples. Here he remained until midsummer ; 
then he spent several months in Siena and 
Venice, received in Munich the promise of 
King Ludwig that henceforth he would formally 
and officially accept the protectorate of the 
Buhnenfestspiele in Bayreuth, and only returned 
in November, 1880, to Wahnfried. Here, in the 
following August, the piano rehearsals for Parsifal 
began, whose first performance was, after several 
postponements, positively to take place in the 
summer of 1882. Nevertheless, soon after the 
first rehearsals, Wagner hastened back to Italy. 
Almost the entire winter he spent with his 
family in Palermo. In spring he returned home 
to Bayreuth by slow stages. In July the 
rehearsals for the Buhnenfestspiele began, for 
which King Ludwig had placed orchestra and 
chorus of the Munich theatre, under the leader- 
ship of Hermann Levi and Franz Fischer, at 
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Wagner's disposal. Again, as six years before, 
artists from different German opera houses had 
received calls to Bayreuth, to sing the principal 
solo r61es. As, this time, but one work was 
to be performed, the rehearsals occupied but 
a few weeks, and on the 26th of July, 1882, 
the first performance of Parsifal could take 
place, which, until the 29th of August, was 
followed by fifteen more. In artistic perfection 
the production of this work even excelled the 
Festival plays of 1876; and this time the finan- 
cial success also was undoubted, in spite of 
the disparaging or mocking reports of certain 
German newspapers. Even several obdurate 
opponents of Wagnerian art slowly capitulated 
before the performance of Parsifal ;* Wagner, 
however, supported by the present revenues of 
the performances, already announced a repeti- 
tion for the coming year. Convinced that, by 

* Adolf JuUien, a French writer, expressed profound compassion 
for the actors and singers who were engaged by Wagner. He cites as 
a proof of how little estimation he had for those associated in his 
triumphs, when the audience, who had not been allowed any vent for 
their admiration of the efforts of the singers and orchestra, were 
clamouring for the performers to appear, Wagntr alone came on the 
stage, showing plainly that he considered them as mere puppets 
moving at his will, and that therefore he was the only one who had a 
right to approbation. 
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this means, his Festspiele would gain in general 
interest, as also that for this, his last drama, the 
most perfect representation would be secured, 
he determined that henceforth the right of per- 
forming Parsifal publicly should be reserved 
exclusively for Bayreuth. 

Although forbidden by his medical advisers to 
exert himself, Wagner could not long endure entire 
inactivity. He wrote essays for the Bayreuther 
Blatter, amongst them a sketch of an artistic 
representation of Parsifal, which, in the preceding 
summer, had been performed, at Christmas, before 
a small circle of friends, also his symphony in 
C sharp, which, fifty years before, he had written ; 
for some years he had thought of the possibility 
of dramatising the Sieger, which dated from 
about the same time and used the same chain 
of ideas as the first initiation of Parsifal. Like- 
wise preparations for the Festival plays of the 
coming summer occupied his attention. Death 
tore him away in the midst of his creative zeal, 
In the Palazzo Vendaamini, on the 13th of 
February, 1883, he. succumbed to a violent attack 
of heart disease. His body was brought to 
Bayreuth, and there, on the i8th of February, 
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was buried, according to his own desire, in the 
garden of his house. At all the large stations 
on the route from Venice to Bayreuth his 
friends solemnly received his coffin; in his home 
thousands from all German provinces, repre- 
sentatives of sovereigns, who called themselves 
friends of the deceased, German artists, friends 
of his art, and the citizens of Bayreuth, paid 
him the last honours. Except Klopstock and 
Grillparzer, no German poet had received similar 
obsequies. If at their grave, however, mourning 
was soon softened into a mild melancholy, there 
resounded, at Wagner's coffin, the loud and 
violent lament of a sad, inconsolable grief 

The same year as Wagner died the Festival 
Play took place exactly in the manner and at 
the period as had been originally arranged. 
This was according to Wagner's wish. His last 
moments were not troubled by any doubt or 
fears that he left his beloved work in incompetent 
hands. On several occasions he expressed him- 
self as satisfied that in the keeping of his wife 
the accomplishment of the dearest wish of his 
heart was as secure as if he were personally 
watching over its fruition. Whether we should 
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ever have known Festival Plays without Cosima 
Wagner is doubtful, says Mr. Chamberlain ; they 
would certainly have ceased in 1883, and the 
great deed of Bayreuth would have died away 
without result. 

The brave spirit of the composer's widow 
justified his confidence. The love and devotion 
she felt to her husband's memory made her dare 
all difficulties and trample on all obstacles rather 
than allow Wagner's reputation to suffer diminu- 
tion, or permit, if she could prevent it by any 
effort of hers, the great work of his life to fall 
into oblivion ; and it cannot be denied that it 
was to this woman's courage and strength of 
will that all true lovers of Wagner's music owe 
the triennial repetition of the Bayreuth Festival, 
a work of love and fidelity which marks "the 
true womanly nature." 

The preservation, says a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century, of the Wagnerian tradition, if it be 
preserved, will be mainly her work, and for this 
self-appointed mission who shall censure her? 

With regard to her capabilities for the task 
she undertook we have Wagner's judgment. 
" She is a woman possessed of the rarest gifts in 
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an unheard of degree; she is a wonderful image 
of Liszt." And this judgment has been fully 
borne out by the manner in which the triennial 
festival has been carried out since that fateful 
year of 1883. What it must have cost the poor, 
stricken heart, she alone knew; but so long as 
there was work to do, and that work was to 
keep burning the light of her loved husband's 
memory, she never spared herself. It was her 
zeal called together the scattered followers ; it 
was her courage animated their broken spirits ; 
it was her tact that piloted the undertaking over 
the inevitable rocks that presented themselves — the 
susceptibilities, the jealousies, the petty vanities 
of each individual — in fact, over the entire nomen- 
clature of human frailty which is apt. to come 
to the front in large gatherings of human beings. 
At the last, however, her health gave way, and 
her condition was so precarious as not to allow 
of her taking any share in the rehearsals or 
preparations. There were plenty of willing hands 
ready to come to her help. " It was nevertheless 
a sorrowful gathering ; the one thought was 
reflected in every mind and showed itself in every 
face—' the Great Master is dead ! ' " 
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Nevertheless the Festival was a success, and 
encouraged the hope which each succeeding 
Festival has amply justified, that Wagner's work 
was not meant to die with him. Year after year the 
Wagner " cult " grows. The Triennial Festival 
continues to attract large audiences from every 
part of the globe— and this in spite of the constant 
recurrence of the Ring Cycle in London, Dresden, 
Berlin, Munich, Frankfurt, and America. 

Although Frau Wagner had superintended the 
rehearsals and production of Parsifal in 1883 
and 1884, there was not much to do beyond 
following implicitly her dead husband's directions. 
Her independent work only began in 1886, with 
the production of Tristan and Isolde. 

In 1886 Tristan and Isolde was given, conducted 
by Herr Mottl. 1889 the Meistersinger and 
Tannhduser — this year Parsifal and the Ring. 

Parsifal, which was the feature of the Festival 
Play of 1883, differs essentially in treatment and 
plot from the Ring of the Niebelungen, which is 
a work of gloom and horror, breathing from first 
to last an atmosphere of hopeless degeneracy. 
There is gloom in Parsifal, but there is no taint 
of despair, the degeneracy too is not hopeless. 
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Innocence and virtue have always distinguished 
the heroes of all old-world legends and fairy tales, 
and this is borne out in Siegfried and Parsifal, 
the one slays the dragon, the other vanquishes 
the arch-devil Kundry. 

In Parsifal the action, says Mr. Chamberlain, 
is laid entirely within the essential, clearly recog- 
nised centre of all — the Holy Grail. It is the 
visible symbol supplying the processes between 
Parsifal's heart and his surroundings. As a silent 
spectator in the scene of the Grail Temple, he 
hears the lament of Amfortas and the chant of 
the Grail Knights, telling of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. He is privileged to, witness the unveiling 
of the holy vessel and the kiss of brother- 
hood exchanged between the Knights divinely 
strengthened by its presence ; the impressions 
here received serve as a guide through his future 
life. Hereby, too, unity is given to the music 
and the tones with which the picture is, as it were, 
surrounded ; the lament of Amfortas, the songs 
of the Knights, &c., became capable of expressing 
the processes in Parsifal's heart. These processes 
form the actual drama, or rather, this one process, 
of the gradual development of the simple youth 
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blindly following his own will, to the fully- 
conscious man chosen to fulfil a high mission 
and subordinating his will to the service thereof, 
so that with his will thus purified, he overcomes 
every hindrance in battle and is at last crowned 
as the strongest of all heroes. 

" In Parsifal" says his biographer, " Wagner has 
accomplished that which the mere word drama 
could never do; he has conceived a tragic hero, 
who, instead of succumbing, emerges victorious 
from the struggle of life." 

" Wagner's works have now gained," says Doctor 
Miinckner, " popularity on all German stages, and 
on many in foreign lands. Though they some- 
times are given in a mutilated form, or are 
unsatisfactorily produced, they are the delight of 
the enthusiastic spectator. Even the narrow- 
minded censure of unintelligent and ill-natured 
critics has, for the most part, been obliged to yield 
to the universal approbation. No impartial judge 
of our present music life can deny the great 
and partly beneficial influence of Wagner on the 
composition and execution of our modern com- 
posers." Up to the present the German dramatists 
have not learned much from him ; but with them 
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as well as with painters and sculptors, he has 
raised the standard. In his last great creation, 
the Festival plays in Bayreuth, his memory will 
live, and his spirit will continue to animate his 
followers. They are the sacred legacy which he 
bequeathed his generation. " The noble mind of 
his widow," continues Miinckner, "supported by 
all true friends, administers this heritage, with an 
unselfish devotion and an artistic discernment 
which are above the censure of envious fault- 
finders. Nothing human is absolutely perfect ; 
not even the Festival plays of Bayreuth, which are 
dependent upon so many casualties. The ideal 
perfection of dramatic representation, however, 
which Wagner himself strove to acquire, has to 
this hour been reached on the stage of Bayreuth. 
This is the answer to all cavillers, and must 
encourage those who have so faithfully fulfilled 
the last will of their loved master. 



THE END. 
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I. " Gesohictse Deutschen National Literatur." A. F. 

C. ViLMAR. 

3. " National Literatur." Bartsch. 

3. " Der Kudrun Niebelungen Hort u Klage." Geal- 
SAGE.* "Idylls of the King," Caelyle's article in the 
Westminster Review, volume xxix. 1831. 

4. " Briefe von Emil Heckel au Wagner." 

5. " Briefe von Frau WiUe au Wagner." 

6. " Vertsaute Briefe von Bayreuth." 

7. " Memoirs of Frederica Wilhelmina Markgraiin 
Brandenburg." Bayreuth " Prinzessin von Preussen."t 

8. " Memoirs of Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach," 
by herself. 

g. " Memoirs of the Court of Prussia." Vehse. 
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t The best translation of this amusing biography has appeared 
lately. It is by her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, It is well supplied with notes. 
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